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Hâve you discovered delicious Sweet-spice flavor 
at your house? Only Hunt’s Catsup has it ! Opens up a 
wonderful new world of flavor for your favorite 
foods ! Enjoy Hunt’s Catsup with your family soon. 
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MUM 


CREAM 


The doctor’s déodorant discovery 
that now safely stops odor 24 hours a day 



Underarm comparison tests made 
by doctors proved a déodorant without 
M-3 stopped odor only a few hours— 
while New Mum witk M-3 stopped 
odor a fuU 24 hours! 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. You’re bandbox perfect from the skin out. 
And you stay that way night and day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 (hexachlorophene) which clings to 
your skin—keeps on stopping perspiration odor 24 hours a day. 

So safe you can use it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or damage fabrics. 
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Listerine Antiseptie 

stops bad breath 4 times better 

than any tooth paste ! 


Germs are the most common cause of bad breath—and no 
tooth paste kills germs the way Listerine does! 

That's true—the No. 1 cause of bad breath (halitosis) is germs—germs 
that are always présent in the mouth. No tooth paste can kill germs the 
way Listerine Antiseptie does because no tooth paste is antiseptie. 
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Here’s a 
good way 
to start a 
good day! 



N utrition authorities say that both adults and 
children miss many healthful benefits if they fail 
to eat a good breakfast. 

Without breakfast, mid-moming fatigue sometimes 
occurs . .. along with irritability and difficulty in con- 
centratingon work or studies. So a good breakfast is 
the best way to begin the day. 

What is a good breakfast? It should supply 25 to 33 
percent of the vital nutrients needed for the day. It 
should include fruit in some form; bread made from 
whole-grain or enriched flour; cereal or eggs, méat or 
fish; and milk either to drink or use on cereal or in a 


A breakfast that gives you these food éléments may 
help you escape mid-moming fatigue ... and helps you 
to avoid overeating al lunch or dinner. This is why over- 
weight people need well-balanced breakfasts. 

If you or members of your family seldom feel hungry 
for breakfast, you might get into a good breakfast habit 
if you try some of the following suggestions: 

1. Start the day at least 15 minutes earlier. This will 
allow more time for the family to eat unhurriedly with¬ 
out risking tardiness at school or lateness at the office. 

2. Try to take a bit of light exercise before breakfast, 
preferably in the fresh air. 


A breakfast planned around these foods, adding 
other things you like, provides the "pickup power” 
you need after having fasted some 12 hours from the 
meal the night before until breakfast the next day. 

Moreover, every item on a wholesome breakfast 
menu supplies important nutrients. Citrus fruit or fruit 
juice helps fill your need for vitamin C. Whole-grain or 
enriched bread and cereals yield energy, B vitamins, 
iron and other minerais. Milk is important for both its 
calcium and its proteins, and eggs and méat for their 
high-grade proteins, vitamins and minerais. 


3. Vary breakfast menus as much as possible. New 
flavors, new ways of cooking and serving can make 
breakfast a looked-forward-to meal. 

If the leisurely, well-balanced breakfast habit is fol- 
lowed, eveiy member of your family may be helped to 
feel better, think more clearly and work more effectively. 

Many redpes which you will find easy to follow ... 
including nutritious dishes for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner ... are given in Metropolitan’s 56-page Cook 
Book. Just clip and mail the coupon below for your 
free copy. 



——;-‘ c - -pjjgy -j 

Metropolitan Life 

Please send me Metropolitan’s free 

Insurance 'Â' Company 


(A MUTUAL H COMPANn 

Nam.- 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The full story of James Dean — 

the meaning behind his brief and stormy life. 
"Help Your Baby Before Birth ”— 

the newest discoveries about prénatal cure. 
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and breeze-fresh lotion 
gives you a lon ger lasting , 
softly féminine wave 

A stronger wave than ordinary pin-curl permanents 
a softer wave than rod-type permanents 





Specially created for casual hair styles 
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Strange request? Not so strange as it sounds. 
Almost every day you actually do pay taxes 
for other people. Whenever you pay your in- 
come tax, or buy anything that is federally 
taxed, you’re paying taxes for customers of 
fédéral government electric Systems. 



Your taxes go to build the fédéral plants 
that serve these people. Then, because custom¬ 
ers of fédéral power Systems don’t pay their 
share of taxes in their electric bills, you hâve 
to be taxed more to make up the différence. 

This kind of tax inequality isn’t fair to you 
or any other taxpayer—and it isn’t necessary. 
The more than 400 independent electric com- 
panies are ready and willing to provide the 
additional electricity the nation needs without 
depending on tax money to build new power 
plants. America’s Independent Electric Light 
and Power Companies*. 
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“Tell Daddy we miss him” 



Family 
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ervously she filled the picnic basket while her par¬ 
ents ate their Sunday morning waffles at the kitchen 
table. 

Her mother said, “You should eat something.” 

“No, thanks, Mother.” She’d had coffee and a ciga¬ 
rette, but was too excited to eat. “I’m late. I . . .” She 
wasn’t used to lying and couldn’t meet her mother’s eyes. 
“I told the other teachers I’d be there at ten-thirty.” 

Her father said, “This is a funny time of year for 
you girls to picnic at the lake. It’s getting cold!” 


She looked out the window—a slender, brown-haired 
girl, twenty-two, wearing a blue cashmere sweater that 
deepened the blue of her eyes. “We’ll get a fire going in 
the cottage right away, Dad. And it’s a sunny day.” The 
sun seemed a good omen, a blessing on this day they would 
hâve alone together. 

She slipped into her coat, blew a kiss to her parents 
and went outside into the cold air—glad, glad, glad to be 
away front their eyes. 

Her car seemed air-borne on the highway. She 
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wished they could hâve made the half-hour drive together. 
But he couldn’t corne to get her in broad daylight nor 
could she stop for him. 

Either way was impossible. 

It’s ail impossible, she thought guiltily and eased up 

Driving slowly, she told herself, l’ve been too darned 
good ail my lije; that’s the trouble. She could chalk that 
up to her parents. Always trusting her, expecting her to 
do what was right and honest. It wouldn’t even occur to 
them that she could do anything wrong. 

At first it had been so innocent, so harmless. . . . 

They both happened to enroll in the same evening 
class in child psychology at the university; otherwise they 
would probably never hâve met because they taught in 
grade schools at opposite ends of town. The first night 
she found herself sitting beside him. and as they looked 
at each other, something clicked, and they were friends 
before they spoke a word. He had an appealing grin: 
his hair was short and dark, his eyes a friendly brown. 
During the ten-minute break it was natural to exchange 
information about each other. 

She learned that he was married and had two small 
children, a boy and girl; as soon as his wife sold their 
house in auother town, she would join him; he’d had to 
corne ahcad to his new job and was living with friends 
temporarily. 

The next night, as they walkcd out of class with a 
group of other teachers, someone suggested coffee at the 
corner drugstore. There were seven of them, ail quite 
young, and the coffee hour became a gay ritual with lots 
of shop talk and other stimulating discussions. Everyone 
liked him, liked to hear his ideas. No one could help 
liking him. 

One night she had to take the bus to class because her 
car was being repaired. He drove her home. As he 
stopped the car, their hands happened to touch. The next 
moment she was in his arms. 

It stunned them both. 

He said soberly, frankly, “I don’t know how that hap¬ 
pened, and I’d be lying if I said it meant nothing to me. 
But . . . my wife and I . . .. we . . . we hâve our troubles, 
like any couple. She hâtes living on a teacher’s salary and 
probably always will. But we hâve the children. I’d 
never ... give them up.” 

“I know, I understand,” she answered. His children 
—ail children—were his very life. But she went into the 
house to lie awake with the knowledge that she loved him. 

From then on, each fought it out with his own con¬ 
science. But whenever he thought he had won, the long- 
ing in the other’s eyes proved he hadn’t won at ail. 

They began to linger over their coffee after the others 
left. She took the bus to class again . . . and again. In 
his car—there was no other place to go—their murmured 
words and stolen kisses were interrupted, always, by the 
people walking by and the headlights of passing cars. 

“Oh, to be alone,” she whispered, “to hâve the right 
to be alone somewhere.” 

“I know, darling.” Then, he said miserably. “What 
kind of heel am I? Eve never gone off the beam like 
this before. It’s not fair to you . . . to anybody. We’ve 
got to stop seeing each other.” 

But they couldn’t stop. 

Sometimes, in her classroom of third-graders, she 
would look at a little pigtailed girl, a little grubby- 
knuckled boy and think, What if those were his children ? 
Could I look them in the face, or meet their eyes? 

And now his house in that other town had been sold. 
He was going to get his family next weekend. And the 
course at the university would end next week, too. There 


would be no more talks over coffee, no more rides home 
. . . nothing. 

She was the one who had suggested this day at her 
parents’ lake cottage. “One day, she’d said. “Alone. 
Together. We’ve never been alone. One day. Is that 
so much for us to ask? Please.” 

She had felt the silent fight that went on inside him 
before he had answered. 

“AU right.” 

Now, on her way to him, she thought defiantly, // 
guilt has to be part of it, ail right. I love him. And this 
is ail we’U ever hâve. . . . 


She stepped on the gas. 

Turning off the highway, she drove down a road 
canopied by pine trees. Ahead, through the clearing, 
was the lake, blue and sparkling in the sun. And there was 
the log cottage—silent, empty, waiting—with the sunlit 
beach in front and tall shadowy pines in the back. 

He was sitting on the steps. 

She stopped the car, eut the motor. He rose. In 
the stillncss, they looked at each other as he came toward 
her—taU, dark-haired, wearing corduroy slacks, a leather 

When he reached the car, he didn’t speak and she 
couldn’t. He opened the door for her, and she could see 
his hand was shaking. She slipped out. his arms reached 
for her and they held each other hungrily, silently. Then 
his lips sought hers, and she tipped her head back. 

But . . . something was wrong. 

Above her, beyond the cottage, two shafts of sunlight 
streamed down through the pines and shone on her face. 
She blinked, tumed away from it. .. and him. 

He asked. “What is it, darling?” 

“I ... I don’t know,” she said helplessly. She 
searched his face as though to find the answer in the brown 
eyes, the clean line of his chin, the lips that she wanted to 
kiss, but couldn’t. “We . . .” she said slowly, frowning, 
“we’re aU alone, just the way I wanted to be, but ... I 
don’t feel alone. . . .” 

She looked upward. The sun. She had thought of 
it as a blessing on this day. But those two shafts sliining 
down on hcr were like eyes, watching. The eyes of his 
children, maybe. Or her parents. She wasn’t sure whose 
eyes they were. 

Suddenly tears streamed down her cheeks. “I ... I 
love you,” she said, “but I can’t kiss you with the . . . the 
sun shining on us. We’re not alone here. We’d never 
be alone . . . wherever we tried to go.. . .” 

He cradled her tenderly, let her cry. When she was 

t, he held her face in his hands and said gently. 

a’t ever cry about us again. Some day, somewhere, 
you’ll meet the man who’s . . . right for you. Good-by, 
darling.” 

After he left, she went into the cottage and built a 
fire in the fireplace. She sat there, staring into the fiâmes 
until three o’clock when it started to rain. After scatter- 
ing the picnic lunch around outside for the birds and 
squirrels, she drove home. 

Her mother and father were at the kitchen table, 
having tea and cinnamon toast instead of waffles. 

fier mother said, “I was getting worried. Hâve a 
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“Yes. Fine, Mother.” 

Her father said, “Don’t try to tell me it wasn’t cold.” 

She looked out the window, at the falling rain. “We 
had the sun when we needed it, Dad.” And she knew it 
had been a blessing, after ail. Already, even while she 
stood there remembering him, she was thinking, Somc 
day, somewhere, I will meet the man who’s right for me. 
The man I can kiss in the sun. ... The End 
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F rom the airport in Los Angeles, Donald Harris had 
just enough time to put in a long distance call to his 
New York home, to tell his wife and his seven-year- 
old daughter Nancy that he had been able to get space 
on an earlier flight home. The news was sheer delight to 
ail of them, for Donald had been gone on his business trip 
nearly three weeks, and home and family could corne 

“Daddy,” his daughter Nancy said into the téléphoné, 
“are you bringing me a présent?” 

“You bet your sweet life,” Donald said happily. “The 
biggest Teddy bear you ever saw.” 

“What’s his name?” 

Donald cursed himself for not realizing in advance 
that to his daughter, who was at an âge when she led a 
fabulous double life of ethereal imagination and scientific 
realism, ail stuifed animais had names. He thought rapid- 
ly. Then he said, “His name’s Marvin.” 

“That’s a nice name,” Nancy said. “Put him on.” 
“What?” 

“I want to talk to Marvin.” 

Donald looked out of the téléphoné booth at the busy 
arcade of the air terminal and at his luggage, which con- 
sisted of two suitcases and a huge brown Teddy bear. 
He cleared his throat. Then, in a piping falsetto, he said 
into the phone, “Hello, Nancy. This is Marvin.” He 
knew that his wife was listening on the extension line in 
their home. 

“Hello, Marvin,” Nancy said. “Mommy, say hello to 
Marvin.” 

“Hello, Marvin,” Mrs. Harris said. 

“Hello, Mommy,” Donald-Marvin said. 

“Daddy,” Nancy said, in an abrupt switch, “is your 
plane a non-stop?” 

‘Tll call Daddy for you,” Donald-Marvin squeaked 
warily. “Oh, Daddy!” He shifted his voice to normal. 
“Hi, Nan.” 


“Is your plane a non-stop?” 

“No,” Donald said. “It stops at Chicago.” 

“Why?” 

“To get gas.” 

“Nowadays planes can get gas from other planes 
while they’re flying.” 

“Not this plane,” Donald said. “I hâve to say good- 
by now. See you in the moming.” 

He rang off, took his luggage to the counter and 
checked it, looked hopelessly at the Teddy bear and board- 
ed the plane with two magazines under one arm and 
Marvin under the other. 

A trim stewardess welcomed him aboard. She smiled 
when she saw the Teddy bear. 

“You hâve your children with you, sir?” 

“No,” Donald said. “I’m alone.” 

“I see,” the stewardess said, a little doubtfully. 

Donald made his way to a window seat by the wing. 


He had planned to put Marvin on the overhead coat rack. 
Then he saw that there was no rack, the cabin being con¬ 
vertible to sleeper space, and one look told him it would be 
impossible to fit the bear into the envelope containing the 
flight information packet in the seat-back in front of him. 
Donald sighed and placed Marvin on his lap. 

After a short time, an elderly gentleman came and 
sat down next to Donald. “Maloney’s my name,” he said, 
sticking out his hand. 

“I am Donald Harris,” Donald said. 

“Is that a Teddy bear you hâve on your lap?” 

“Yes.” 

“You live long enough, you see everything,” Ma- 
loney said. “Wake me up at Newark, will you?” 

Night closed fast once the flight was air-borne, and the 
passengers settled themselves for sleep. The stewardess 
brought Donald Harris a blanket, and the pilot, copilot 
and flight engineer ail took turns coming back into the 
cabin to get a look at the man with the Teddy bear. 

Dozing fitfully to the steady drumming of the mo- 
tors, Donald became aware some time during the night of 
someone staring at him steadily. He opened his eyes. 
Peeking over the seat in front of him was the face of a 
small boy. In the darkness, Donald could not make out 
his features, but he was conscious of the yearning in the 
eyes. Why not? he said to himself. Ifs the Teddy bear. 
Maybe he’d like to hold him for a while. (The influence 
of Donald’s daughter Nancy was that great—already Don¬ 
ald was thinking of the bear as “he”.) Why not? he said 
to himself again. He can sleep with the bear, and PB sleep 
without one. If U be the first thing so far thafs mode any 
sense. He grinned and thrust Marvin the Teddy bear for- 
ward and upward, and a pair of small, willing, hungry 
arms took over from there. 

When he awoke, to the accompaniment of the dawn 
and the droning of the engines, Donald crept past the 
form of Mr. Maloney, his sleeping seat-mate, and made 
his way back to the lounge for a cigar. The stewardess 
was there. 

“Hello,” she said, and smiled. “You’re Mr. Harris. 
You’re a nice man.” 

“Why, thank you,” Donald said. “I believe I may fly 
this airline more often. Do you mind cigar smoke?” 

“If you could see that little boy sleeping with his 
Teddy bear,” the stewardess said fondly. “His mother 
woke up during the night, and I told her you’d let the little 
boy hold the bear. I suppose I shouldn’t teU you, but she 
cried a little.” 

“She cried?” 

The stewardess nodded. “You didn’t see them when 
they boarded the plane?” 

Donald shook his head. “I was too busy trying to 
find a place to put Mar. . . .” 

“She’s Japanese,” the stewardess broke in. “Married 
an American while he was stationed over there, and he 
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The look that pasted betuteen the seven-year-old American girl and 
the three-year-old Japanese-American boy iras instant and complété. 


sent for her and their son. Ten thousand miles. That’s 
quite a trip. Especially when you don’t know what kind 
of réception you might get. There are nice people and 
there are . . . weU, the other kind.” 

Donald thought for a time. Then he said, “How old 
is the little boy?” 

“Three.” 

“He hasn’t made a Sound,” Donald said. “Hasn’t 
bothered anybody, hasn’t said a Word, the whole trip. He 
was just looking at the bear. That’s ail.” He fell silent 
again. “Look,” he said at last, “we’ll be getting in before 
too long, and if I just stayed back here for a wmle, maybe 
you could . . . well, I’m ... I make a lousy speech. 
Especially while my violin’s out being fixed. But maybe 
you could tell the lady that the bear is. . .He gestured 
with his hand. “Well, it’s a présent. Something to say 
hello, and . . .” he gestured again . . . “and we’re glau 
you’re here with us in this country. I don’t know. Will 
that be ail right?” 

The stewardess looked at him, and her voice dropped 
to a whisper. “I think,” she said, “that will be ail right.” 

Nancy Harris was waiting for her father as he came 
down the steps from the plane. He swept her into his arms 
for an exhilarating hug. “Well!” he said. “Where’s 
Mommy?” 

“Just finishing parking the car,” Nancy said. “We 
just got here. We....” Her voice trailed on, and Donald 
turned and saw her looking at the little boy now coming 
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off the plane with the big Teddy bear in his arms. The 
look that passed between them, the seven-year-old Ameri¬ 
can girl and the three-year-old Japanese-American boy, 
was instant and yet complété, swift and yet absolute. 

Nancy turned in her father’s arms and looked at him. 

“The bear,” he said. “Marvin. I know. I—uh—” 

“You gave him to that little baby boy,” Nancy said, 
almost matter-of-factly. 

“Yes,” Donald said. “He’s new in this country, and 
he’s corne a long way.. . .” 

“And he doesn’t hâve toys, probably,” Nancy said. 
“I hâve lots of other toys." 

“This is some daughter I’ve got right here,” Donald 
said, and Üiey went inside and found Mrs. Harris coming 
toward them. Donald set his daughter down and hugged 
his wife, and the three of them set off for the baggage room. 

It was not until the luggage had been collected that 
his wife remembered. “The Teddy bear! Where is it?” 

“Not it, Mommy,” Nancy said. “Him. His name’s 
Marvin.” 

Donald cleared his throat. His wife said to him, “AU 
right. Where’s Marvin?” 

Nancy looked up at her parents and smiled. “Never 
mind, Mommy. Next time Daddy’s going to fly in a non- 
stop plane.” 

“What,” her mother said, “has that got to do with 
anything?” 

Nancy shrugged. “Marvin got off at Chicago.” 

_The End 
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Once upon a lime they had tnlked in rupture nf thelr hopet nnii dreamt ivliile the heurt patted like n lieartbeat _ 


O n Lois Tate’s seventh wedding anniversary the 
twins were in the playpen, Pamela was in kinder- 
garten, the drill press Lois had bought Ben was in 
its wooden crate with a red ribbon around it, there was a 
gift-wrapped box in Bon’s closet which Lois hoped was an 
electric mixer—and ail was well with her world. Until 
hcr mother telephoned. 

“I’m oiîering two doting grandparents as baby sitters 
tonight,” Lois’s mother said. “You and Ben are due for 
a gala dinner and a festive evening downtown. Our treat. 
Unless you hâve other plans?” 

“We do,” Lob said firmly. “A simple dinner. Right 


here. Followed by a quiet evening, shoes off, watching 
télévision.” 

“Nonsense! Where’s your sense of romance? Any- 
way, who wants to wash dishes on an anniversary night? 
So we’ll consider it scttled, dear,” Lois’s mother said. And 
hung up. 

“Parents!” Lois said, forgetting that she was one her- 
self. Now she’d hâve to break the news to Ben that willy- 
nilly they were being given a night on the town— 

She stopped short. Once upon a time. Lois recalled, 
there had been a young man and a young girl and another 
night on the town. They had gonc to the Blue Grotto to 
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Y ou could tell just to look at her that she wasn’t 
going to work in an office forever. Maybe it was 
the gentle curve of her cheek or the soft look in 
her brown eyes or maybe—well, Sandy Jordan wasn’t 
sure, but lie knew. And lie knew that, when Joan did stop 
working some day, permanently, he wanted it to be be- 
cause he had asked her to. And he also knew that it was 
a wild. foolish dream. 

Kalph, the fellow who sat across from him in the 
Purchasing Department, had caught him looking at her 
the week Sandy started working there. “It's no use, pal. 
She’s ali scwed up.” 

“With you?’’ 

“Heck, no. I don’t know who the guy is, but I’ve 
asked her twice for dates, and she always says she’s sorry, 
but she doesn’t believe in mixing business with pleasure.” 

Sandy studied Kalph. There were two kinds of men in 
the world, Sandy had decided back fivc years before when 
he had turned seventecn. There were the kind like Ralph 
who hâve that sure knowledge that they are attractive to 
women and act accordingly. And then there were the 
nondescript kind like himself who wouldn’t dare ask for a 
date until a woman had given him some sign that she 
might say yes. 

“Thanks,” Sandy said. “I was just window-shopping, 
I guess.” But he knew he was lying. 

They worked together in a pleasantly impersonal way. 
Once they bcnt together over a catalog and her silky 
brown hair brushed his cheek. Chaos broke out inside 
him and came out in dampness on his forehead. 

She smiled at him. “You’re not worrying about your 
job, are you?” she asked. “You’re doing so well, you 
know. W hen Mr. Conley retires, 1 bet they’U pick you to 
be Purchasing Agent.” 

Right aftcr that, he thought that he would corne right 
out and ask her for a date. But always he’d remember 
that, once she was asked and once he was refused, ail his 
dreams would be over. 

They had just one thing to talk about that didn’t hâve 
anytliing to do with business. It was the office pool which 
Ralph had originated. Whenever Mr. Conley went to 
lunch, he always told them when he would be back. If he 
said one o’clock, he might return any time from twelve- 
thirty to two-thirty. 

“Say,” Ralph said one day, “what do you say the 
three of us start a pool? Every day each of us will put 
fifty cents in the pool along with a slip of paper with our 
guess on what time Mr. Conley is going to corne back from 
lunch. W hoever makes the closest guess gets the buck 
and a half.” 

“Sounds like fun,” Joan said, and Sandy agreed. 

For two weeks they operated their pool and during 
that time Joan won once and Ralph won the other nine 
times. Sandy didn’t win at ail. 

On the following Monday, Joan said, “Look, fellows, 
l’m going to be frank with you. I don’t make a fortune 
here and I really can’t afford this fifty cents a day.” 

“Sure,” Ralph said smoothly. “But I hâve an idea. 
Sandy and I will each contribute fifty cents. If you win, 
you get the money. But”—his face took on a rakish look 
—“if either of us wins, he gets to take you out.” 

Her cheeks flushed slightly. “Is that such an in- 

“It sure is. How about it, Sandy?” 


“Sure,” said Sandy. His voice came out gruff and 

“Ail right,” she said with a slow smile. “I haven’t 
been very lucky. Isn’t there an old saying about a gam- 
bler’s luck changing?” 

It came to Sandy that, if anyone’s luck was due for 
a change, it was his. So far, he hadn’t won at ail. 

That day Mr. Conley went out at one-fifteen after 
everyone else had returned. Joan said she thought he’d 
be back at two o’clock. Ralph picked three o’clock and 
Sandy, because Mr. Conley had during the past week takcn 
an average of an hour and a quarter a day, picked two- 
thirty. 

The next hour was a tense one. At two-fifteen Ralph 
said, “Well, Beautiful, you’vc lost. Better reconcile your- 
self to a date with me.” 

“Sandy hasn’t lost yet,” she said. 

“But he will'. He just isn’t lucky.” 

Sandy didn’t dare say out loud that the time cornes in 
every gambler’s life when his luck changes for fcar of 
altering the course his luck would surely take. He knew 
he was going to win. 

But Mr. Conley didn’t corne; the hands of the clock 
crept forward, and Sandy felt the sureness fall away from 
him. The minute hand stood suspcndcd at two fifty-nine 
and then clicked to three o’clock just as the office door 
opened and Mr. Conley appeared. 

“I won!” said Ralph. “Not that 1 want to gloat or 
anytliing. I was just born lucky, I guess.” He rubbed his 
hands together. “AU morning I’ve been planning the kind 
of evening we’re going to—” 

“Not evening,” Joan said. “Nothing was ever said 
about an evening date. You may take me to lunch any 
day this week.” 

“Lunch!” exploded Ralph. “Now, wait a min¬ 
ute. . . .” 

Her face was calm. “I’m sorry there was a mis- 
understanding. Ralph. If you had meant an evening date, 
you should hâve said so.” 

^ Ralph muttered something, got up and went out of the 

In spite of the disappointment that he still felt, Sandy 
couldn’t help being amused. He knew why Ralph was 
angry—a wolf can’t get very far on a luncheon date. 

“Kind of put one over on him, didn’t you?” he said. 

Joan nodded. “But he deserved it. He knew I didn’t 
want to go out with him. I told him so a long time ago.” 

Sandy stared at her. There was an answer here some- 
where, but the way she was looking at him made it almost 
impossible for him to think clearly. 

And then it came to him. If she had consented to 
playing the pool today and had not wanted to go out with 
Ralph, then perhaps it was because she was hoping that 
he—Sandy—would win. Maybe she even knew that he 
lacked the courage to ask her for a date. It was just the 
sign he had been waiting for. 

“There’s a place near wherc I live where the food’s 
awfully good and I was wondering if you—” He lost his 
voice, cleared his throat and found it again. “On Friday 
night they hâve a spécial—” 

“Friday night?” she said. “I’d love to.” 

She smiled and Sandy thought he had never seen any- 
one so beautiful. You could tell just to look at her that she 
wasn’t going to work in an office forever. . .. The End 
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MORE 

HONORS FOR 
JULIE 


Hâve Perspiration Stains 
Ever Ruined Your Dress? 



• In 1952, Julie Harris won 
one o£ Redbook’s Motion Picture 
Awards as the best actress of the 
year for her performance in “Mem- 
ber of the Wedding,” her first screen 
rôle. Julie, who is still in her twen- 
ties, has continued to win prizes 

the Donaidson Award as the best 
actress on the stage, for her por- 
trayal in the leading rôle of “I Am a 
Caméra.” This year she won the 
“Tony” Award, the theater’s highest 
honor, for her performance as Joan 
of Arc in “The Lark.” She has also 
been given the Barter Theater Award 
for the best performance of the sea- 
son. Established by the Barter The- 
'n Abingdon, Virginia, ' 


ago, tl 






countryside goes with th< 

Her portrayal of Joan, whicli 

simple and humane one. Her deep 
understanding of the character 
makes the Maid of Orléans a dedi- 
cated young girl, plausible and con- 

inspiring one. After studying dra- 
matics for sereral years, she finally 
hit Broadway and appeared in eleven 
plays, none of which ran as much as 
ten weeks, and some expired in a 
week. Her big break came when. 
at 24, she played the 12-year-old 
tombov in “Memlipr nf thp WpH. 


tomboy h 
ding.” Tn: 
tablished h 


nber of the Wed- 


Plain and childlike, Julie cornes 
from a wealthy Detroit family. With 
her second husband, Manning 
Gurian, and young son. Peter, she 
lives a quiet life in mid-Manhattan. 


NewARRID with PERSTOP* 
Stops Perspiration Stains and Odor 


DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 
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ARE YOU "ABOARD" THE WORLD'S 
BUSIEST MAGIC CARPET? 


gifts for family 
friends, for the chil. 
items for the housc 
car, the garden; lu> 




DISCOVER DOWN- 
TO-EARTH VALUES - 

novel, the hard-to-get and 


and"your C pocketb ook. P * n 


VISIT 

FAR-AWAY PLACES - 
The mystery of the East 



GET EXPERT 
ADVICE - 



MONEY-BACK 

GÜARANTEE 



Join the millions of satisfied shoppers who hâve discovered 
the savings and convenience of mail-order buying, 

The markets of the world are at your feet, as close as the 
nearest mailbox, through the wonders of mail-order buying. 
An ordinary three-cent stamp is your passport to new ideas 
for novel gift suggestions, gadgets and useful items for bet- 
ter living. Every year, millions of people discover the excite- 
ment and the satisfactions of exploring new vistas through 
the mails. 

You hâve a great expérience in store for you, when you dis¬ 
cover the convenience, value and fun of shopping by mail. 
You’U learn of rare gifts you never knew existed, you’ll find 
unusual items unobtainable in stores, you’ll know the thrill 
of shopping in the comfort of your very own home. 

What’s more, you will buy with confidence, too. The reliable 
firms advertising in Redbook draw upon years of buying 
expérience in selecting unusual and attractive merchandise. 
Redbook’s Shopping Editor, Phyllis Hart, helps you shop by 
examining hundreds of items each month and reporting her 
sélections to you. And, as a mail-order buyer, you hâve the 
privilège of examining your purchases and returning them 
if they are not exactly what you wanted. 

Get in on the fun of shopping by mail ; turn now to 


TOPS IN THE S H O P S 


Serving Redbook's readers with the tops in mail-order values 
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Tops In The Shops 


MONEY FOR YOURSELF 
YOUR ORGANIZATION 


I k osr n%.WLt .. 

-**ier fine features^you'U find only in Griffin 


EARN EASILY 

$ 500- $ 1000 


vt SÏ 1 


WALL SdtflLL MURALETTES 






















Tops In The Shops 



Glitter-files to clip in your hair create 
a twinkling, fanciful effect. Star-dusted 
métal butterflies, in assorted misty pastels, 
clip on—and stay on—tresses, dresses or 
any soft fabric. Or scatter a few on a 
sheer stole, wool cardigan or tiny clutch 
purse. Set of 8 assorted. $1 ppd. Rajah 
Enterprises, Box 261-R, Englewood, N. J. 



Give a lift to young ’uns who are still 
too small to reach the top of the dining 
table. Up-U-Go’s convert any chrome or 
aluminum tubular chair into a youth chair. 
Merely drive hardwood lifts into the legs. 
Adjustable in height and as secure as 
your chair, set of 4 is just $1.25 ppd. Order 
from Up-U-Go, Box 736-R, Laramie, Wyo. 


IIiuli honora go to gay chair covers 
cushioned with foam. Of washable white 
cotton blazoned with giant card designs, 
they’re trimmed with red. 16" x 12" high, 
they slip over standard bridge chairs for 
an added splash of color and comfort. 
Set of 4, $4.95 plus 25d postage. Helen 
Gallagher, 413-R Fulton St., Peoria 2. 111. 




feel like an oven when you unlock the 
door! Tamperproof, métal Protecto-Vent 
fits in any window without hooks or screws. 
Protects pets and children from open Win¬ 
dows while driving. State make and model 
of car. $3 ppd. Protecto-Vent Co., Dept. 
40, 7100 Brompton Rd., Baltimore 7. Md. 


venient handrest that raises one finger at 

chair or any fiat surface. Spillproof wells 
hold polish, cotton, remover and files. 
Manicur-ette, in ivory or chartreuse plas¬ 
tic, $1 ppd. Cal-Del Co., P.O. Box 
S688, Crenshaw Sta., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 



350 YOUR Childs Photo 










































Tops In The Shops 




Folding » ail dryer extends to give 
you 15' of indoor drying space. Perfect 

for drip-drying over the tub in the bath- 


room, accordion métal dryer measures 
18” x 16" x 3" when closed. Finished in 
ivory, $3.95 ppd. From Dunkel & Sons, 
1415-R Foster Ave., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


lits! Original 
buffet supper 
nd finished in 


copper, nickel, black oxide or brass. 6"- 
tall bud vase with unbreakable vial insert 
or matching pair of candlesticks, $1.98 


ppd. Complété 3-piece set, $3.69. H. Guem- 
sey, Dept. R, Box 418, Van Nuys, Calif. 






































"The average housewife has less than one 
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chance in four of getting an inspected bird prepared in a sanitary way” 



How to Make Sure the 
Poultry You Eat Is Safe 


«OLE 2 

gSBÏsI 


rule3 

[y 


CESSES 

S3ttTriTJ!t?a4 

température at which germs multiply. 

?h11orter an ChCCk Wi ' h y ° Ur mea ‘ 

to incubate germs. Always remove 
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...INTtiE 

GOOD OLD SUMMERTÏME 

BY HARRIET FRANK^JR. 
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THE ORDEAL OF 

Ingrid Bergman 

Seven years ago her love affair created an 

international scandai. Now, for the first time, she 
tells her story—with surprising frankness 


BY ROBER T J. LEVIN 


I n March, 1949, Ingrid Bergman left her husband and child 
in America and went to Italy to make a picture. By the end 
of May, newspapers were printing rumors of her romance with 
the Italian director, Roberto Rossellini. And in December, 1949, 
a Hollywood gossip columnist reported that Bergman was expecting 
a baby in three months. The subséquent storm of publicity and 
public disapproval brought Ingrid Bergman to the brink of a 
nervous breakdown. She has not been back to this country since. 

Now, almost seven years later, her long trial by public opinion 
seems to be over. Her dignity and courage during these past 
years hâve been impressive. The American public will soon see 
her first picture for a major American studio since she divorced 
her husband and married Rossellini—“Anastasia,” produced by 
20th Century-Fox. And she herself is now able to discuss calmly 
and without bitterness why she did what she did, what happened to 
her as a resuit and how she feels about it. 

We talked in the drawing room of her hôtel suite in Paris. 
She was wearing a simple blouse, plain skirt and flat-heeled shoes, 
with no jewelry except her wedding ring. As usual, she was with¬ 
out make-up. At the âge of 39, she still needs none. 

“I don’t know where it ail began,” she said. “Who knows 
where anything really begins? I’d been restless in Hollywood for 
a long time. It’s not that I disliked Hollywood. I don’t, It gave 
me a wonderful career and lots of money, and I’m grateful. 

“But ail they ever talked about, out there, was this producer 
or that one, or how taxes were killing them, or what picture this 
person was doing. It was so dull! Often, after I’d finished a 
movie and had stayed around the house for a while, I’d want to 
see some plays and hear a few concerts, and I’d sort of run away 
to New York. I like that city. It’s alive. 

“My restlessness in Hollywood kept getting stronger. I was 
tired of making the same kind of pictures. I wanted to be in a 
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They thought I was a saint. I’m not. I’m just 
a human being . . . and human beings make mistakes’ 
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ENCOUNTER 
ON THE BEACH 






Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was chosen to 
lead the Negroes of Montgomery, Alabama, in 
their boycott of the local bus company in order 
to protest racial ségrégation. In the ensuing 
turmoil, he lias been threatened and arrested. 
While he was speaking at a meeting one night. 
his home was bombed. Mrs. King and their 
daughter Yolanda were at home. But Dr. 
King continued his activities, which included 
organizing daily car pools for Negro riders. 


A young minister, leading his 
people in one of the South’s most explosive 
struggles, preaches a new and 
striking message . . . 



"OUR WEAPON IS LOVE” 















"Æ^Ls can be answered with a fai, STYLING 
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YOUR FAMILY CAR: 

What’s Corning in the Next Fïve Years? 

!?■ Will your next car be smaller? 

p Will the engine be in the rear? 

Will you hâve a choice of TV? 

^ An automobile expert reports on the changes 
Detroit is planning, but not talking about-yet 

BY KEN W. PURDY 











Jealously he eyed his wife. Then came innocent betrayal — 
not because she loved him too little, but too much 



He saiçl. “We should celebrate. What would you 


fortably/‘To e uMn1ke thfs' guy Fm 'goîng K 
Brandon Miller. I thought we might hâve him to din- 

"" Jls liai, h.,4 ta,, i„. 

t active^women^ ^ one „ fhe said ,j M “ And 
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Out at the Drive-In 

To attract young couples who can’t afford baby sitters, 

drive-in theaters hâve become family playgrounds. The movies are the 

same, but some of the best entertainment doesn’t show on the screen 
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If a girl watches ail the angles, 

she can rout a jinx, as well as a rival, 
and land 
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FIGHT FOR INNOCENT 
MEN’S REPUTATIONS 




A mcrn who is branded a security risk loses his 
job and also his good name. Now a group of 
young lawyers is showing—often without fee— 
how to protect the falsely qccusgcJ from ruin 
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ow to Save Money-and 


























( )ii i* Kids to Europe 






















A Child’i 














Would you believe that each of the wonderful-looking desserts in 
this picture had as its beginning plain white baker’s bread? Elégant they are, 
but they’re also easy to make and economical. Whether you choose to make 
our custardy bread pudding or the best imitation of crêpes you’ve ever corne 
across, be sure to select enriched bread when you shop. 
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Bread Desserts 
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Send them back to school in dresses that hâve “the extra something” 
that children love—bloomers, button-on aprons, ruffled petticoats 
Désignée! by Helen Lee for Youngland, in Dan River Wrinkl-Shed cotton. 
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YOUNG ADULTS • FASHION 



Party pretties. The little hostess (left) wears a dark gray dress, accented with white rick-rack: 
attached ruffled petticoat in bright red plaid. In 3 to 6x, about $9; 7 to 14, about $11. Her first 

red velvet—underneath, an attached red organdy petticoat. In 3 to 6x, about $9; in 7 to 14, about $11. 
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YOUNGADULTS 


BEAUTY 


The A-B-C’s of Grooming 
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“No. Forgetit. You’re not receiv- 
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• REDBOOK wi 


the contributor. P 


Entrin should be sent to Departmei 


its kind. On December 31st, Secretary 
Smith informed me that the White House 
had given its approval o£ the plan." 

A few weeks later the District of 

çurity Risk Committee and the American 
Bar Association approved the plan in 

tions. Immediately, 35 Washington at¬ 
torneys (average âge, 35; six men under 
30)—mostly former FBI agents and De¬ 
partment of Justice prosecutors (Repub- 
licans, Democrats, and Independents) — 
volunteered their time, talent and out-of- 
pocket expenses to serve on the panel. 

Frank J. Delany, former Solicitor of 
the Post Office, donated the use of his 
office and staff at 1317 F. Street, N.W., 
to serve as committee headquarters. The 


legal ti 




st active members 


My friends wondered what sized 
baby I was expecting when they 
saw me knitting these tiny “boot- 
ees.” The mystery was solved 
when Jeffrey was bom and they 

1 V Mrs^oxÂld'hI’ai 

New York, N. Y. 




he publishers of REDBOOK. 


Washington, but also before the East- 
ern Industrial Personnel Security Boi 
in New York, which oversees defei 
workers’ security. 

the bÎÏr "association panel 
Martin J. McNamara Jr., wlv 
on some of the committe 
cases. A World War II vet 
attractive wife and five children, Mc¬ 
Namara attended the Georgetown For- 
eign Service School and Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School on the GI Bill of 
Rights. He got a job as an attorney in 
the Justice Department after graduation, 
and in 1948, at the âge of 28, was ap- 
pointed an Assistant U. S. Attorney for 
the Washington area. In 1953, he opened 




te lav 


practi 


Tall, soft-spoken McNamara has suc- 
cessfully defended three accused Gov- 
mployees. Many government 


iuspended employée of a legisla- 
agency was sent to me by Mr. Mc- 
rney’s office,” McNamara recalled. 

Washington cafétéria and then a shop 
steward in his cafétéria union. In 1942 
he had left for a Government job, and 
after serving in World War II, had re- 
turned to Government work in 1945.” 

The charges against McNamara’s 
client, John R., included; 1. Your name 
has appeared on a list of the Cafétéria 
Branch of the Communist Party. 2. In 
1941, the Citizens Committee Against Po- 
' Brutality had a parade preceding a 


Red-front group and the ultimate proof 
of disloyalty — her Communist Party 
membership card for 1944-45. A photo- 
static copy was sent to McNamara. 

“I called in John R. and his wife,” 
McNamara explained, “and we went over 
his life history. 

“John denied membership or even 
known participation of any kind with 
Reds. He denied subscribing to or re- 
ceiving the Daily WorkeT. He admitted 

cused of associating with, but he knew 


The charge that his license plate 
number had been noted in a “Commu- 

remember reading about the shooting of 
two boys by Washington Police,” he told 
McNamara, “and that there was to be a 
big funeral at a local church. But it 
was some time ago, and I don’t remember 
if I was there. I don’t know anything 
about a Communist démonstration.” 

Mrs. R. also denied ail the charges 
against her. When confronted by Mc¬ 
Namara with the photostat of her alleged 
Communist Party card, she denied that 
it was hers. In fact, she asserted that 
what supposedly was her signature on 

Mrs. R. remembered attending the picnic 
some 12 years ago. An acquaintance 
had given her two free tickets, but she 
hadn’t known any one there. 

' them that 


’ McNan 


penalty fc 
tinued. “J 


lieved to be a mailing list of the Daily 
IV orker. 

“I suggest you resign now,” the se¬ 
curity officer told John. “If you’re not a 
security risk, then your wife surely is.” 

The charges against Mrs. R., who 
wasn’t a Government worker, related to 
alleged Communist activities including 


“I contacted Charles A. Appel, a 
former FBI agent with 25 years experi- 

handwriting experts in America. He had 
testified for the Government in the Lind- 
bergh kidnapping case. He examined 
known specimens of Mrs. R’s handwrit- 
ing and compared it with ‘her signature’ 
on the Communist Party card. He de- 
termined that the signature wasn’t hers.” 

“Regarding the false Communist 
membership card,” McNamara continued, 
“I theonzed that Mrs. R. was the^victim 

munist recruiter who had signed her up 
without her permission, knowledge, or 
signature. John’s appearance on alleged 
lists, if true, was probably similarly the 
resuit of iuadvertent contact with a few 


John R.’s security hearing was ht 
in March 1955. McNamara submitt 
his affidavits, Mr. Appel’s testimony abc 
the handwriting on the Communist me: 
bership card and a number of witness 
on behalf of the Rs, including the pastc 
of both their churches. 

The government had notified Si 
Namara that there would be a witne 
against his client (quite unusual in sec 
rity hearings). They produced an âge 
who had secretly worked for our Govei 
ment in the Communist m- ° 
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REDBOOK'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 



Why Can’t You Write? 

It’s much simpler than you think! 


So many people with the “germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 
Or they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first 



than yours. 
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ACCOUNTING 
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Hatch Preparatory School 
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STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 
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HOME STVDY 

TOP-PA Y POSITIONS WITH 

STENOTYPE tgZ* 
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PROFESSION 
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Hôtel Hostess” 
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BY JOHN D. MACDONALD 


The exciting story of seven who were isolated 
on an island ol lerror: one whose greed 
stopped barely short of murder, 
and six who, stifling panic and forgetting self, 
rose to heights of courage and inner faith 



fourth, the Caribbean Sea lay oily and stitt under a hot 
white sun. The mater température was unusually high. 
The barometric pressure toas low. There was an odd misti- 
ness that merged sea and sky at the horizon Une. This 
fiat hot sea was the womb of hurricane. 

The sun climbed higher. The heated air rose as a 
great column. Shortly ajter midday, in a fifty-square-mile 
area about two hundred nautical miles north of Barran- 
quiüa, the ascending heated air began an ominous spiraling 
movement, a counter-clockwise twisting. The sky in that 
area began to darken, and the first winds began. 

Ships closest to the area mode the first radio reports. 
Streamers of high cirrus clouds gave warning. Great. slow 
swells began to radiate from the area, moving with a sur- 
prising speed, traveling to the islands of the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles, breaking on island shores in a cadence of 
fine or six a minute as against the tropic norm of eight. 

The Miami Weather Station collated the data from the 
ships at sea and from commercial airline flights. By Sun- 
day evening it was labeled a tropical disturbance. On 
Monday morning it was lermed an area of suspicion. A 
search aircraft emerged from the immature cône at 5:20 
on Monday evening and radioed a report to Miami. And 
on the six o’clock news broadcasts the hemisphere was in- 
formed that the eighth hurricane of the season was gain'.ng 
in strength and had been given the désignation “Hilda." 
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The hurricane gained in force and momentum. As it 
moved in the long curved path that would carry it ih a 
northwesterly direction, it pushed hot moist air ahead of it, 
and the moisture of that air, cooled by great height, fell as 
heavy. drenching rains. 

By Monday night, the wind velocities near the center 
were measured at eighty miles an hour. At fifteen to 
eighteen miles an hour the hurricane moved north-northwest 
toward the long island of Cuba. Miami began to préparé. 
Large Windows were boarded up, and extra guy-wires 
were fastened to télévision aerials. Gasoline stoves were 
taken out of storage. Drinking water was stored. Radio 
batteries sold briskly. There was a flavor of excitement in 

On Tuesday, the sixth of October, Hilda changed direc¬ 
tion, moving further west thon had been predicted. Bil¬ 
lions of tons of warm rain fell on Cuba, but the gusts which 
struck Havana reached a measured peak of only 55 miles 
an hour. The winds were stronger in ValladoM in Yuca- 
tan, as Hilda picked up her great gray skirts and edged 
through the hundred and fifty mile gap of the Yucatan 
Channel. Had she continued on that new line, she was 
a'.med at the Texas Gulf Coast, at Galveston and Corpus 
Chrisli. But the storm turned due north and then began to 
curve slightly east. In Key West there was heavy rain and 
not much wind. Précautions were relaxed in Miami. The 
cities of the Florida West Coast began to préparé as Miami 
had prepared. 

By midnight the sky over Cuba was still and the stars 
were clear and bright. It was then that the.sky over Key 
West began to clear. In Naples it was raining heavily, as 
in Fort Myers. The rain had just begun in Boca Grande. 
The rain did not begin in Clearwater until three in the 
morning. . . . 
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Jean Dom had been awakened by the rain at three 
o’clock. When the alarm awakened her again at seven, it 
was still raining. She turned off the alarm before it could 
awaken Hal. He should get as much sleep as possible; he 
would be driving ail day. She pushed the single sheet back 
and got quietly out of bed, a tall blonde woman with a 
sturdy body which was just beginning to show the heaviness 
of pregnancy. Before she went into the bathroom she 
looked in at the children. Five-year-old Stevie slept on his 
back, arms outflung. Three-year-old Jan, still in a crib, 
stirred as she looked in, but her eyes were closed. In the 
gray light of the drab morning both children looked very 
brown from the long suinmer on the gulf beaches. 

Yes, the children were brown and healthy and full of 
a vast surplus of energy, and the three days of keeping 
them cooped up in the car were going to be less than a joy. 

In the morning stillness, while the others slept, she • 
walked in and looked at the living room. There was noth- 
ing personal left in the room. They had shipped the few 
things they couldn’t bear to part with. The rest of the 
furniture would go with the house. Into the hands and the 
lives of strangers. 

Jean Dom tried to look at the room with complété 
impartiality, to see it as a stranger would see it. Yet she 
could not. Hopes had been too high. This room had be- 
corne too much a part of her life, and a part of love. She 
tried to tell herself that she was too much obsessed with 
things, with possessions. A room and a house should not 
be this important. 

She wished—and sensed the childishness of the wish— 
that even at this last bitter hour something would happen, 
somethimg would change, and they could keep it. But there 
was no golden wand, no one to wield it. There had been 
other losses, other changes, but this was the first one that 
had about it the sour flavor of defeat. 

She had not let Hal know how' deep was her sense of 
loss at leaving this place. Yet she knew that he sensed it. 
No matter how she tried to conceal it, he would sense it 
because theirs was a marriage that was good and close. It 
had been close. And she thought of the effect this was 
having on him and she was frightened. 

She wished that there could hâve been some way they 
could hâve known. Known way ahead, and with that 
knowledge they could hâve been wiser. They would hâve 
rented a smaller house rather than bought this one. They 
would hâve saved in many little ways and perhaps thus 
managed to hold on until the turning point came. 

Yet neither of them, and particularlv Hal, had antici- 
pated defeat. They took for granted the permanence of 
fortune’s warm bright smile. She remembered before they 
had left the north the way Hal had grinned at Bob Darmon 
when Bob had said, “You know it could be rough down 
there. It might be tough to make a buck. You’re giving 
up a hell of a good job, boy. You might take a real drop in 
your standard of living.” 
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Hal had grinned. “Don’t stress yourself, Robert. Dom 
lands on his feet. It’s a survival instinct. It’s a substitute 
for the silver spoon I wasn’t born with.” 

“If I were doing it,” Bob said gloomily, “I’d keep the 
job up here and send Stevie on down somehow for a year 
and see if the climate really helps him.” 

“He’s too little to be away from home,” Jean had said 
indignantlv. “I’d never send him away. Bob, we know 
Hal won’t make as much money. But we’re going to live 
more simply than we hâve here.” 

And Hal had put his arm around her and looked down 
into her eyes and whispered, “We’ll make out, honey. 
Don’t let him get you down.” 

Should hâve been scared, she thought. Should hâve 
had enough sense to be scared. Not on accouru of me. I 
can get over leaving the house. I can say good-by to this 
room right now and good-by to that chair I brought home 
that day in the station wagon and couldn’t wait for Hal to 
corne home and help me, and I lugged it in and put it 
right there and stepped bock, and it looked just the way I 
knew it would look. 

For sale, furnished house. With a few bits and pièces 
of heart swept under the rug. 

^Not afraid for me. A fraid because of what it has done 

She turned resolutely away from the threatened sting 
of tears and left the room. They would hâve to put this 
place behind them. She hoped Bob Darmon would never 
learn how right he had been. Hal’s job in the north had 
been a good job—an intermediate consultant with Jason 
and Rawls, one of the larger industrial management firms 
in New York City. Though he had often complained that 
his Work was a rat-race, Jean knew he enjoyed responding 
to the challenge of it. He objected to the prolonger! out-of- 
town trips that kept him away from his family, but he took 
pride in the knowledge that the contracts they assigned him 
to were the tough ones. 

He was an intense man, dark, lean-faced, quick-moving 
—with ready intelligence. He was impatient with ineffi- 
ciency, and when he had a problem, he would work dogged- 
ly at it until he had it licked. She was, she knew, a good 
foil for that dark intensity. She was calm and blonde and 
placid, with a sense of fun and a quick eye for the ridicu- 
lous. Their marriage was seven years old and she knew 
from observation of other couples that it was better than 

Had it not been for Stevie, the pattern of their life 
would hâve been clear. Hal would hâve remained with 
Jason and Rarvls. In time he would hâve become a senior 
consultant and perhaps later a junior partner. After Stevie 
had been born, they had moved from the tiny uptown apart- 
ment to a small house in Pleasantville. In time, there 
would hâve been a bigger house with wider lawns. 

But it had ail changed in the office of Doctor Gaylin a 
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Once they had sold themselves on the idea of change 
they began the new life with optimism and excitement. Hal 

It had ail started out so perfectly. Hal was confident 
and full of tireless energy. He acquired some small ac- 
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doing to him and to his pride in himself. 

She woke Hal and then went in and got the kids up and 
dressed. Stevie woke in a sour mood. He did not want to 

“lt can’t keep on raining this hardshe said. “Rise 
and shine. mister. I’ve got to fold those sheets you’re 

He looked at her and looked away. He rarely looked 
into her eyes of late. “At least the old bucket won’t over- 
’ • It feels sticky though.” 



ing. Football weather. Ail that. I’m kind of looking for- 
ward to it.” 

“How extremely obliging of you.” 

' Please, darling. Don’t” 

“Then "'"••se stop being a Pollyanna and trying to 
make everything corne out nice and cozy and perfect. It 
isn’t cozy and perfect, so why not admit it?” 

She felt unexpected anger. “And go around wringing 
my hands and moaning?” 

“Like I do? Is that what you mean?” 

“I didn’t mean that, and you know it. We ought to 
try to be a little bit cbeery. Even if it’s false.” 

He clapped his hands and said sourly, “Oh, goody! 
We’re going on a trip, on a trip, on a trip.” He looked at 
her almost with contempt. 

“Hal!” 

His expression eoftened, changed. He took a half step 
toward her. “Damn it. I’m sorry. I know what it means 
to you, Jeanie. I know what it’s costing us.” 

They put their arms around each other and stood 
quietly for a time. “Fm sorry,” he said softly. 

“It’s ail right. It isn’t your fault.” 

He trudged to the bathroom, his shoulders listless, his 
pajamas baggy on his body. 

She hoped it would be different in New York. He 
didn’t think Jason and Rawls would take him back. It 
wouldn’t be good policy. But Brainerd might take him on. 
Or Romason and Twill. Then maybe a measure of confi¬ 
dence would retum. 

She put on her dacron skirt and a light-weight blouse, 
folded the bedding and put it in the kitchen. She packed 
the last bag. They left the house at eight o’dock, dropped 
off the house keys at the real estate agent’s office and 
breakfasted at the diner. Jean kept remembering that, 
when they had driven away from the house, she had not 
looked back. Stevie had wept, but the hard sound of the 
rain had muffled it. 

They turned north on Route 19. The heavy rain re- 
stricted visibility. Ail cars had their lights on. The wipers 
swept solid water from the windshield. She touched Hal’s 
arm lightly and was pleased when he gave her a quick 
absent-minded smile. 

A few miles from Clearwater he turned on the car 
radio “. . . to give you the latest word on Hurricane Hilda. 
Hilda is now reported to be in the Gulf about a hundred 
miles west and a little north of the Tampa Bay area. The 
central west coast is experiencing heavy retins as far north 
as Cedar Keys. Though the experts predicted that Hilda 
would begin to lose force during the night, it is reported 
that wind velocities near the center hâve actually increased 
and are now as high as a hundred and fifteen miles an 
hour. After moving on a predictable course for many hours, 
the northward movement has slowed and it is less easy to 
predict the direction the storm will take. The Louisiana 
and Texas coasts hâve been alerted. We now retum you 
to the program already in progress.” Hal clicked off the 
radio after two bars of hillbilly anguish. 

“Could it corne back in toward the land ahead of us?” 
Jean asked. 

“Could what corne?” Stevie demanded, leaning over 
the front seat. “Could what corne, huh?” 

“The hurricane, dear,” Jean said, knowing it might 
take his mind off the woes of leaving Clearwater. 

“Wow!” Stevie said, awed. 

“This rain, Stevie,” Hal said, “always cornes ahead of 
a hurricane, but we’re sort of on the edge of it. It’s going 
up the Gulf and I don’t think it will eut back this way.” 

“I hope it does,” Stevie said firmly. 

“And I most fervently hope it doesn’t,” Jean said. 

“It would be sort of improbable,” Hal said. Ahead of 
the car, in the gloom, he saw the mnning lights of a truck. 
Ha eased up behind it, moved out to check the road ahead,. 
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accelerated smoothly, dropped back into his lane ahead of 
the truck. 

Here’s something I can do, he thought. / can drive 
jtist fine. I can boil right along in this old wagon without 
endangering my three ... my four hostages to fortune. And 
l can shave neatly and lie my own shoes and make stand¬ 
ard small talk. And / can, or at least / used to, make a 
living in a very narrow and highly specialized profession. 
A pleasant living in an area where my son could not exist. 

We went down there with seven thousand dollars and 
now we hâve sixteen hundred and the car and what is in 
the car. So that is a fifty-four hundred dollar loss in twenty- 
six months which averages outto ... just about fifty dollars 

It had taken him a long time to realize that he had 
failed. Harold Dorn had failed in something he wanted 
badly to accomplish. He had wanted it more than any 
other thing in his life. And it was the first failure. 

He hadn’t failed the other times. Not the first time in 
that Pennsylvania coal-town which in ail its history had 
known so few years of prosperity. His father, as a company 
clerk, had had none of the benefits the union had acquired 
for the miners. The old car had skidded on a wintry hill, 
a long skid into a post and it had rebounded from the post 
and tipped over onto the company clerk who had been 
thrown free at impact. And you saw how few of the kids 
went on to college and got away from the town. You saw 
there was only one way to do it, and two years left to do it 
in. So there were two years of straight A’s and the scholar- 
ship and that was the first victory. 

The second victory happened on a hillside in a German 
forest in the snow. In a deep hole you shared with a dead 
man who had been your close friend for thirteen months. 
The barrage was over, and you could not control your 
trembling. You heard the lieutenant and the platoon ser- 
geant, and you knew nothing could ever get you up out of 
that hole into the naked air where whining things sought 
your flesh. But you climbed out for the blundering ms on 
half-frozen feet, running crouched, seeking cover and con- 
cealment, stiff hands clumsy on the trigger, running where 
you were told to run and doing what you had to do. 

Then there was the victory of the girl. The blonde girl 
named Jean. Seeing her on campus, and knowing that she 
had no time for a student who had to work long hours. 

But you won the scholarship and the degree, and you 
found your own courage, and you found the job you wanted 
with Jason and Rawls, and you won the tall, calm, blonde 
and lovely bride named Jean. 

These were victories, and you were marked by victory. 
Marked with confidence and a sort of arrogance. You 
knew none of it had been luck. You went after things. And 
got what you wanted. 

And so this defeat became.a shocking thing. He won- 
dered how and why he had failed. If only they’d been 
more careful, at first. Then he wouldn’t hâve to be a jobless 
man heading north with an old car, a prégnant wife, two 
small kids. He wondered if he’d be able to get a job as 
easily as he hoped. It might be a long time. The money 
could run out. There wasn’t much of it. The trip would 
make a hole in it. The wagon needed a new set of tires. 
Maybe they would last. 

He drove through the heavy rain and there was a 
rayness inside of him as bleak as the color of the day. And 
e felt ashamed. 

A quick burst of rain and wind slapped hard against 
the side of the station wagon. The wagon swayed and he 
brought it back into the lane. Palm tops, dimmed by the 
rain curtain, swayed in the wind. 

“It’s getting a lot windier,” Jean said, and he detected 
the slight tremor in her voice. 

“Is it a real hurricane?” Stevie asked. He had a small 
^and gomly logical mind. He wanted no substitutes. 
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stretched until his shoulders creaked, knuckled his eyes 
edge of the bed and took his puise. Seventy-six. And no 
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He turned and looked at his bride in the other bed. 

Betty did look better with a tan, he decided. And he 
had chided her into losing ten pounds. But neither tan 
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Southwest. But there was the incident involving the wife 
of a full colonel, and lhen he was sent to Assam, in north 

again and the regained edge was lost. 

During the next two years after the war, his twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh years, his game sagged badly, his 
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s professional at the Oswando Club in Westchester. 
There were six fine indoor courts, so that it was a year- 
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She did nearly everything competently, yet did nothing 
with either grâce or style, nor pleasure. She had few friends 
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“I’d Iike a scotch and water, thanks.” 

As Oldbern mixed the drinks he said. “What’s on your 
mind I, Bunny? Contract for next year? I think I can per- 
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Oldbern went behind his desk and sat down slowly. 

" are you trying to pull? What the 
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I want to e think.” ^ 

Bunny shrugged. “I’m not a bad guy. You got to 
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sir, I haven’t been able to think of it, and neither has my 
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as well as she can do. We’d like a small quiet wedding 
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He hung up. Charlie was going to be great company 
on this kind oi a trip. Cold little tish. AU he knew was 

a ' C0 Johnny wondered thaï Charlie tôuld say and do if he- 
knew the real reason for the trip. Charlie believed in fol- 
lowing ail the rules, cutting no corners. That was why he 
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aeross the thick pad of currency. 

He stood there for a moment and thought of aU the 
things that could happen if for any reason he couldn’t get 
this cash up to Danboro, GeorgU, before tomorrow noon. 
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the rain and put his suitcase over in the back seat beside 
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When the new bridge was built, construction lasted 
well' into the tourist season, despite State Road Department 
assurances that it would be done by Christmas. As a con¬ 
séquence, many southbound tourists went over the détour 
down the narrow sand road that wound through sparse 
Stands of pine and then eut through the heavy brush near 
the river. Many of the tourists had caméras and a few of 
them, more aware of pictorial values than most, stopped on 
the stretch between the two wooden bridges to take a picture 
of a strange old deserted house quite near the sand road. 
It was a ponderous and ugly old house built of cypress, 
decorated with the crudest of scroll saw work. It was 
weathered to a pale silvery gray. The shuttered Windows 
were like blinded eyes. The house sat solidly there and 
you thought that once upon a time someone had taken pride 
in it and had omamented it with the scroll work. 

Then the bridge was opened, and there was no one to 
take pictures of the house; no one even to see it except for 
the infrequent local fishermen who knew the times when 
snook came up the Waccasassa from the Gulf and could be 
caught from the larger of the two wooden bridges. . 

It was almost noon on- Wednesday, the seventh of 
October, when the concrète highway bridge became blocked. 

Dix Marshall had picked up the load in New Orléans, 
and it was consigned to Tampa. He knew from the way the 
rig handled that they had loaded it as close to the limit as 
they dared. The inside rubber on the two rear duals was 
bald and it felt to him as though the whole frame of the 
tractor was a little sprung. It had an uneasy sideways 
motion on long curves to the left. But the diesel was a good 
one ; new and with a rough Sound, but with a lot of heart. 
That was a break. It was six hundred and sixty-five miles 
from New Orléans to Tampa, and he hadn’t got a very good 
start out of New Orléans. Jle’d felt so upset after the scrap 
with Grâce that he’d almost asked the dispatcher if he 
could hâve a helper on the run. There was the usual bunk 
behind the cab seat. But the company didn’t like to pay 
double wages for a run this short if it could be helped. 

He wanted this one to be a short trip because he wanted 
to get back and work out some kind of a better understand- 
ing with Grâce. 


Dix Marshall was a small man in his early thirties with 
thick shoulders and husky tatooed arms. He had been driv- 
ing a rig since ’46 when he got out of the army, and he had 
been married to Grâce for the past seven years. 

He drove toward the dawn thinking about Grâce, feel- 
ing sick about the whole mess and wondering what a guy 
was supposed to do. He felt that, if he could talk to her 
again, he could make her understand. 

She was still cute. Heavier than when he’d married 
her, but dark and built real good. Everything had seemed 
to be going along fine until this last year when she had 
started to work on him to get ofl the rigs and get a steady 
job. She wanted him at home more. But she couldn’t get 
it through her head that he had some seniority, and the pay 
was good, and his record was good and, anyway, he liked 
the work. They’d started to fight. And kept it up. If he 
got off the trucks, what was there? An apprentice me- 
chanic, maybe. 

Then, just lately, he’d begun to hear things he didn’t 
like. She was hitting the neighborhood bars while he was 
on the road. Some of his friends gave him the Word. They 
were apologetic about it, but they thought he ought to know. 
He’d seen it before. There was always somebody around to 
offer to buy the drinks and sooner or later she’d take on 
a reckless load and bring one of them home. He’d seen it 
happen. 

So this last fight had been rugged. She, screaming 
about the life she had to live. “Why shouldn’t I go where 
I can talk to people?” she said. “You want me to sit in the 
house with the kids every night of my life?” And he had 
yelled back at her and they had hammered and jabbed 
words at each other for hours. He seemed unable to make 
her understand. 

When he thought of how he hit her once, the first time 
he had ever hit her, he wanted to eut his right hand off. 
There was a tiny nick on his middle knuckle—she had tried 
to cry out just as he had struck her, and her tooth had 
nicked him. He wanted the trip to be over. He wanted to 
hurry back, and this time they’d talk quietly, and he would 
make her understand. 

He ran into the rain south of Tallahassee. It was a 
hard rain. He started the wipers, turned on his running 
lights and cursed the rain. It would slow him down. But 
not as much as it would slow down a less experienced driver, 
or one with slower reflexes. He pushed the big rig along as 
fast as he dared—thundering south through the rain, throw- 
ing up spume from the big duals, staring ahead through 
the murkiness and worrying about Grâce. 

South of Otter Creek ne came up on the car, came up 
on it too fast. It was a sedan of a gray color that blended 
too well with the rain. It did not hâve lights on. 

The big blue and yellow rig was traveling at fifty-five 
miles an hour when Dix Marshall saw the faint bulk of the 
slow-moving sedan. Within a fractional part of a second, he 
had known that he could not hope to slow down in time. He 
had to make his choice instantaneously : Cut to the right and 
take his chances on the sloppy shoulder ; cut to the left and 
risk a head-on with something coming the other way, or 
put on ail the brakes he had and hope to hit the sedan Iightly 
enough not to kill whoever was in it. 

During the three quarters of a second it took, Marshall 
to make his decision, the big rig traveled nearly sixty feet. 
He jammed his foot down on the gas and gave a blast with 
the big air horns and swung left, risking the head-on. At 
the speed he was traveling he would not be in the left lane 
more than two long seconds. 

He leaned forward and stared ahead, looking for the 
twin glow of oncoming dim lights. He plunged past the 
gray sedan. He saw something ahead of him and he 
snapped the big rig back into the right lane, cutting dan- 
gerously close to the sedan. As he cut back he saw that the 
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liked to hâve them before he had given up work on the 
book. 

That evening she had taken his wrist and smiled at bim 
and tugged and said, “Corne on.” 

He came along without protest. She turaed on the desk 
lamp and showed bim what she had done. He stood and 
looked at the desk and then he turned and looked at her with 
an absolute emptiness in his eyes. An emptiness that 
shocked her. “God, Ginny!” he said tonelessly. “Good 
God, what are you trying to do to me?” 

“I thought that if you . . .” 

But he had walked out of the room. He walked out of 
the apartment. By the time she got her coat on and got 
down to the Street, he was gone. He came back within an 
hour, and he was back down in the grayness of apathy, un- 
reachable, untouchable. She apologized for what she had 
done. He shrugged and said it didn’t matter. 

In June there was one day of gaiety. One day when he 
was like himself. Yet not like himself. There was an ersatz 
quality to his gaiety, as though it were the resuit of enormous 
effort—even as though this were a stranger, an actor, who 
tried expertly to become David Sherrel. That was the day 
they ordered the car and planned a vacation trip. By the 
time the car was delivered he had no interest in it, and she 
could not get him to talk about the trip again. She felt 
wasted. The empty days and the empty nights went by and 
she smothered her resentment and refused to admit to her- 
self that she was thoroughly, miserably bored. 

On an evening in late July he was quiet at dinner—it 
had been months since they had been out together or had 
anyone in—and finally, as though saying something he had 
memorized, he said, “I know that I’ve been a mess lately, 
Ginny. I don’t know exactly what’s wrong. I feel as if, 
somewhere, I’ve lost ail motivation. I want to try to get it 

“I want to help you.” 

“I don’t want help. I talked to Lusker this morning. 
They’re giving me a six month’s leave of absence without 
pay. Lusker suggested psychiatry. I don’t think that’s the 
answer. I want to get away for a while.” 

“I think it’s a wonderful idea, darling. We could go 
back up to . ..” 

“I don’t think you understand. I hâve to get away by 
myself. X don’t know why. But that’s what I hâve to do.” 

She looked at him, and her face felt stiff, tight, as 
though covered with a fine porcelain glaze. “You hâve to 
do that?” 

“Yes.” 

Ail the angry words were close to the surface. She 
suppressed them. She stood up slowly and began to clear 
the table. 

“It’s ail right, then?” he asked. 

“It looks as though it will hâve to be, David.” 

He left two days later. She packed for him. She 
kissed him and told him to Write. She went down to the car 
with him. He stood and looked at her, and he looked shy 
and lost, and she thought it was like sending a child to camp, 
or to war. He opened his lips as though to say something, 
then turned abruptly and got into the car. It was a Sun- 
day morning in Manhattan. The streets were empty. She 
stood and watched the blue and white car turn the corner. 
She went back upstairs. She prepared carefully for tears. 
She put.on a robe, stretched out on her bed with a big box 
of tissues at hand. She lay and waited for the tears. They 
did not corne. She thought of the sweet little things and the 
sad little things, and tried, through pathos, to force tears. 
But they did not corne. She realized she was trying to pump 
up tears the way some women seek out sad movies. She got 
up quickly, and on that day she gave the apartment the most 
thorough deaning it had ever had. 

He sent a card from Augusta and one from Jackson- 
ville and a third and final card from Sarasota saying that he 


would stay there for a time and let her know should he move 
on. There was an address she could Write to. She wrote 
often, not knowing if he even bothered to read her letters. 

Now the marriage was quite over. It had ended. 

She lay on the still hot beach, plastic cups over her eyes, 
feeling the sun grind into her body. And she tried to 
understand. 

There were two things that had happened to her, long 
before David, that seemed to point out the direction of 
understanding. 

One had happened in high school, during the first week 
of a course in Natural History. She could not remember the 
name of the instructor. He had been a small, wide, balding 
man with a sharp penetrating voice and a sarcastic manner. 
He had pictures of prehistoric animais and lizards and 
birds, cleverly faked. 

In essence he said, “These créatures no longer exist. 
They died out. Their own development brought them to a 
dead end. They had some fatal flaw which finally made it 
impossible for them to survive in a changing environment. 
They could not adapt. It is an oversimplification to call 
them nature’s mistakes. They were just dead ends in na- 
ture’s endless expérimentation.” 

And so it could be possible to say that David had within 
himself the flaw which made survival impossible. The flaw 
did not hâve to be isolated and described. It could be 
enough to know that it was there. 

The second incident had happened when, in college, 
she had had a date with a young instructor, a man named 
Val Jerrenson. As he was not permitted to date students, 
they had to be secretive about it. It had been a warm Satur- 
day in May and they had gone down to an amusement pai.'c 
on the shore. They had been standing talking near a shout- 
ing gallery, and Virginia, looking over Val’s shoulder, saw 
the head of Val’s department walking toward them. frown- 
ing slightly. 

Virginia had put her hand out quickly, and Val had 
taken it instinctively. Raising her voice a little, she had 
said, “Well, I hâve to run along, Mr. Jerrenson. Nice to run 
into you like this. I’il hâve to catch up with the other girls.” 
She then looked directly at the head of the department and 
said, “Oh, Hello, Dr. Thall! I didn’t know Mr. Jerrenson 
was with you. I really hâve to run.” 

When Val finally came back to the car, she was sitting 
there waiting for him, giggling. 

After they had driven far enough to be safe, Val had 
looked at her with an odd expression and said, “You know, 
Virginia, you frighten me a little. You hâve such a perfect 
instinct for survival. Such a gift for living. You are an 
organism designed to function perfectly in its environment. 
Such strength is a little disturbing.” 

So add the two together. The flawed organism. And 
the survival organism. Living together, making a life 
together. She sensed that the marriage had made her 
stronger, because it had called on her strength; it had de- 
manded it. Yet she had not wished to be strong. She had 
wanted a man who could dominate her. In the very be- 
ginning she had thought David such a man. 

Thus, if it had added to her strength, had it not also 
added to fiis weakness? Would not David hâve been better 
with a silly girl, a gay careless erratic clinging little thing? 
Or was the flaw too deep ? 

There was one thing that she learned during the long 
days on the beach. She learned that her love was not as 
great as she had thought it. It made her ashamed to re- 
alize that. Yet in ail honesty, it was an admission she had 
to make. And it was the final act which had eut love down 
to a manageable stature. It had been such a childish and 
insulting death. It was as though, out of pétulance, he had 
flung something at her, had struck her in the face with 
sticky unpleasantness. She had cared for herself, keeping 
herself as handsome as she could, as fresh and alive and 
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supplied was accurate; the ring was broken up and the 
court was unusually harsh with the offenders. 

It was during his second year, five years before, that 
Steve Malden decided he could safely steal another day with 
Dorothy. They decided to drive over to Reddington Beach 
near St. Petersburg. It was a hot July day with thunder- 
heads in the east. The rain held ofî until three in the 
afternoon. They stayed on the beach in the drenching 
rain, enjoying the coolness of it. Dorothy had taken on a 
lovely honey-tan in the hot months. After they ate, instead 
of finding a place to stay, Steve decided to check with an 
informant in Ybor City, a suburb of Tampa. He didn’t 
want to combine business with pleasure, but it was a very 
simple matter he wanted to check. The informant was a 
clerk in a cigar store, an elderly man with the thumb of his 
right hand missing. The man seemed very nervous. He 
refused to impart the information he had promised. Steve 
had left Dorothy in the car a block and a half away. It 
was a dark night, with thunder in the air and the threat of 

He walked back, puzzled and disappointed. Just as he 
reached the car he heard the scuff of a footstep close behind 
him. He had opened the car door. He whirled just as 
the shotgun blast tore a red hole in the night. The impact 
knocked him down and half stunned him. The pain in his 
arm was enormous. He tried to get up twice and fainted. 

When he awakened in the hospital, he knew that he 
had been heavily drugged. His thoughts were blurred, his 
body heavy. When he thought of Dorothy there was a quick 
shrillness of panic, like a flash of light in a darkened room. 
But each time the light would fade because the drugged 
mind could not hold to any thought consistently. 

Later, after he had slept and awakened again, they told 
him Dorothy had been hurt. They told him about his arm. 
The biceps had been torn, the bone splintered. On the 
operating table they had pinned the bone and sewn the 
muscle tissues. He would eventually regain full use of it. 

There were police interviews, and they told him 
Dorothy had been seriously hurt, that she was on another 
floor of the hospital. He told the police that he had not 
seen the man behind the gun. He told them nothing else. 
On the third day, he got out of bed and refused to get back 
in until he had seen his wife. The doctor came and had him 
sit down and told him that the portion of the charge which 
had missed his arm had torn the throat of his wife, and she 
had died before the ambulance had reached the scene. 

It was as though his life had stopped. The mechanics 
of living went on, but the essential substance was gone. His 
arm mended. The Committee offered him leave. He said 
he preferred to work. He disposed of Dorothy’s things. 
He moved heavily, stolidly, through the days that seemed 
to stretch out endlessly in front of him. He lost the gift of 
lightness, banter, casual conversation. For a time he drank 
heavily when he was off duty. He drank without pleasure, 
with a dogged desire to drug himself so that sleep without 
dreams would become possible. Then he found that he had 
somehow dulled his mind and his memories so that sleep 
could corne, a dark animal sleep. He was without friends. 
For a time there were those who tried to bring him out of 
it, but they soon tired of thankless effort. 

He ate and slept and worked. And he was able to ac- 
:complish a great deal. He moved through the State like a 
nemesis, always growing more crafty in blending with the 
background. His disguises were simple and effective. 
t Tourist, sailor, fisherman, salesman. His reports were de- 
tailed, explicit, and the Committee translated them into 

But the work was without joy. He spent uncounted 
hours in trying to find out who had fired the shot. The 
body of the informant was found in Tampa Bay a month 
àfter the shooting. And that was finally the end of the trail. 


Five years had passed. Now you were thirty-two in¬ 
stead of twenty-seven. You would become forty-two and 
fifty-two, and she would stay back there in the past, still 
twenty-four, forever slim, clean-limbed, fragrant. Forever 
three months prégnant. 

Malden knew that he would never hâve consented to 
this vacation had not something been slowly changing with- 
in him of late. It was as though some part of him was try¬ 
ing to lift the dark burdens he had carried so long. Some 
rebellious part that wanted to see the light again. This 
unexpressed yearning to corne alive again was painful. It 
was like blood returning to a numbed limb. He preferred 
to move in the half-light of his chosen world. Her face was 
not clear to him any more. Time had begun to blur it. 
And it was less and less often that his heart gave its hard 
and sorrowful thrust when he saw a girl on a city Street 
who moved like her, walked proudly as she had walked. 

This then was the time of reassessment. This was va¬ 
cation. He drove north on Route 19 through the hurricane 
rains, so accustomed to driving that it required but the 
slightest fraction of his attention. And because he was—or 
had been—a sensitive and perceptive man, he fought with a 
new démon on this day—one that he had at last faced 
squarely. The démon stated its case in the form of a 
question: Steven Malden, has this five years of darkness been 
the resuit of a legitimate grief, or has it been a time of self- 
indulgence? Hâve you been standing apart and admiring 
the dark and monstrous picture of your own heartbreak— 
indulging yourself in bathos and thinking it pathos? Hâve 
you fallen in love with the dreary picture of your own with- 
drawal from life, thinking it dramatic, a thing of splendor? 
Are you ready to raise your head a little and start to live 
again in any emotional dimension? Or are you so pleased 
with your own strength that for the rest of your life you 
shall refuse to share it with anyone? 

The green Plymouth moved steadily north and the big 
silent man at the wheel remembered that he had not wept. 
Not once. He had felt something akin to pride that his grief 
had been beyond tears. But pride seemed to be turning to 
shame. Had it been the other way about, she would hâve 

And, by now, she could hâve mended herself and 
could hâve been able to give of her own warmth to some 
second love. 

Hilda moved up, through the Gui/ of Mexico, ever more 
erratic, unpredictable. The rain soaked into the earth. It 
softened the black earth around the shallow root structure 
of taü Australien pines. Rain précédés the hurikan, and, 
when the wind cornes, the tall pines topple readily. The 
runojf fattens the streams that run to the Gulf, raising the 
level, stretching the stem structure of the ubiquitous water 
hyacinth. 

Hilda slowed and mode a long gentle curve to the 
northeast, moving closer to the coast. She moved to within 
fifty miles of the mouth of the Suwanee River, and there ail 
jorward motion ceased. She remained in place, the whirU 
ing winds churning the Gulf. Once she had covered vast 
areas. Now the area was small. Even so she was large 
enough to flay the coast with hard gusts of wind. 

The tide had been rising in the Gulf throughout the 
morning. High tide along the Cédât Key area was pre- 
dicted for three in the afternoon. It was determined later 
that it must hâve been at about one o’clock when the hurri¬ 
cane, smaller and yet more violent than before, mode a 
totally unexpected change of direction and began to move 
due east toward the Florida coast, moving at an estimated 
eighteen miles an hour, with the winds nearest the eye 
reaching a velocity that could not be measured. This was 
the dread combination of hurricane and tide that had long 
been anticipated by the pessimists of the low-lying coastland . 
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Slow traffic bypassed the Waccasassa Bridge where teeh- 
nicians worked to free the jammed truck-trailer. Heavy 
rain and traffic had made the détour more difficult. There 
was a policeman at each end of the détour. The last car in 
each small group that went through carried a sodden red 
rag on a stick to be given to the officer at the far end. They 
were able to pass alternate batches of passenger cars through 
at approximately twenty-minute intervals. It was dull, un- 

The policeman on the south end of the détour was 
named Stark. He was bored, yet apprehensive of the in- 
creasing force of the wind. The rain was ceasing. But the 
gusts of wind were so strong that he often had to fight for 
balance. The radio in his car was turned high and the 
car was parked where he could hear it. At one-thirty he 
sent a batch of seven cars through and began to accumulate 
another group. The group of seven was large. The 
smallest group had been two. The storm was emptying the 
highways. 

He prepared himself for the same repetitious questions 
when the first car pulled up, a dark-blue Cadillac, a new 
one. He flagged it down and went over to it. The driver 
rolled the window down. He was a balding, ginger-headed 
man with a red-faced look of importance. 

“What goes on?” he demanded, raising his voice to 
carry over the wind sound. Stark recognized a local accent. 

Stark repeated what he had said so many times. De- 
tour. Bridge blocked by an accident. Shouldn’t be too 
long a wait. The détour was four miles long, sand and 
shell. Two wooden bridges. Hâve to take it slow. 

The second car was a heavily loaded station wagon 
with a youngish couple and two kids. They asked the ex- 
pected questions, got the same answers. He noticed as he 
stood next to the car on the righthand side, talking across 
the blonde woman, talking to her tired-looking husband, 
that the wind was making the halted car sway. 

The next car was a welcome break in the monotony. 
Stark recognized it as a Mercedes-Benz, but he had never 
had a chance to get close to one. There was a couple in it, 
a good-looking athletic sort of guy and a girl who was not 
so good-looking, but looked like money. 

After Stark had explained the delay, they talked about 
the car and then about the hurricane. Stark said, “They 
keep telling me it’s headed for Texas, but it feels like it’s 
coming here.” The gusts were beginning to seem solid 
enough tp lean on. Now that the rain had practically 
stopped, the sky was a peculiar yellowish color. 

The fourth car was a dark-green Plymouth with a 
husky hard-faced man traveling alone. He had fewer ques¬ 
tions than the others. He did not seem to resent the delay. 
But he looked as if he was the type who would. Stark was 
wondering whether it would be Smart to get a look at the 
driver’s Kcense when the fifth car came up, a blue-and-white 
Dodge convertible with one woman in it. She was the best- 
looking woman of the day. Stark had been keeping a men¬ 
tal box score. She was pleasant to him, and it was almost a 
pleasure to answer the same tired old questions. 

The next time he glanced toward the détour he saw the 
first of the group of southbound cars corne lumbering and 
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laboring up out of it onto the highway, straighten out and 
begin to pick up speed. There were six cars and the last 
one had the flag. He could see nothing coming along the 
windswept highway, so he gave the good-looking woman the 
flag and told her to take it slow. 

He watched the cars disappear cautiously down the de- 
tour. A truly massive gust of wind came along. It 
slammed against him and drove him back. He had to turn 
and take several running steps to catch his balance. He 
cursed, more in awe than anger. He heard the Sound of his 
radio <over the wind noise and pushed through the wind 

“Stark? The hurricane has changed direction. It’s 
moving in on the coast and pushing one hell of a high tide in 
front of it. Don’t send any more cars through. Head 
south slowly and stop anything you find coming at you and 
turn ’em back. Tell them to find shelter. This could be a 
bad one. Block the road at Lebanon Station and keep in 
touch. I think we’re ail going to be kept busy.” 

Stark headed slowly south, dôme light flashing, wind 
swaying the Sedan. On impulse he pushed the siren and 
kept it on. The sound seemed frail and lost in the new high 
wail of the great wind. 


The Australian pine was a huge one, very near the end 
of its life span and beginning to die. It stood on the north 
bank of the Waccasassa River, thirty feet west of the wooden 
bridge over the main part of the river. 

The same gust that had driven Stark across the road 
struck the old tree moments before reaching Stark. There 
was a faint ripping, crackling sound, and the flat root 
structure was pulled slowly up on the west side of the tree. 
The tree fell slowly at first and then more quickly. It 
brought up square yards of black, soaked soil with it. It 
fell thickly, heavily, onto the north end of the wooden 
bridge. The great weight of it in free fall smashed the 
tough old timbers. The bridge folded and sagged, sup- 
ported the weight for a few seconds, and then with small 
harsh noises as old spikes were pulled from weathered wood, 
bridge and tree sank into the swollen Waccasassa. 

The caravan of six cars came nosing cautiously down 
the détour. The caravan crossed the first bridge, the blue 
Cadillac leading. The cars jounced over limbs that had 
fallen into the road. They passed the ugly deserted old 
house. The road turned slightly. The lead car came to 
the bridge and stopped. 

“Damn!” Johnny Flagan said explosively. 

“That tree came down right across the bridge,” Charlie 
Himbermark said excitedly. 

“You can sure figure things out, Charlie.” 

“Don’t take it out on me.” 

“We got to get out of here.” He pushed his door open 
and got out and looked back. The cars were piled up be- 
hind him. He looked at the soft deep ditches on either side 
of the road. Johnny was thankful that nobody started lean- 
ing on the hom. He made his decision quickly. He walked 
back to the last car in line. A pretty woman was at the 
wheel. She looked nervous. 

“We got to get turned around,” he yelled. “The bridge 
is out up there. Can you back this to that house back there 
and get it turned around?” 

The woman nodded. Johnny went to each car in turn 
and got them started backing cautiously. It might be ail 
right after ail. Get out of here and go back south to the 
fork and eut over to 41 and head north again. Not too 
much delay. Not enough to be critical. He directed the 
traffic, keeping his heavy body braced against the wind, 
keeping the other cars from backing too close to the rudi- 
mentary driveway at the house until, one by one, they got 
turned around. He went back to his own car at a heavy- 
footed panting run. He backed up with fast reckless pré¬ 
cision, spun the big car and headed south for not over 
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river, the rescue, the moving of the remaining cars close to 
the bouse—Jean Dorn had lost her own fears as she had 
witnessed tbe transformation of Hal. 

At first he had seemed annoyed, bleak, passive—as 
though he considered this as just another black weight 
added to the scales that had tilted so radically against him. 
And then the change had corne. She had seen it corne, and 
it had made her heart glad. She knew that he had for- 
gotten himself and his own private problème. With for- 
getfulness had returned the habit of decision and command. 
His expression was changed. More alert, more intent. His 
posture was different. He moved and walked with a brisk- 
ness. During that time he was not a defeated man. 

It was Hal who moved quickly to help get the half- 
drowned man out of the river, beckoning to the husky blond 
man to help him. It was Hal who calmly surveyed the 
swollen river and turned and looked at the house and then, 
over the wind Sound, called to ail of them to get the cars 
close to the house. The others had accepted his decision 
without question, willing in emergency to respond to orders 
that made sense and were given in the proper tone by 
someone who worked hard along with them. Hal had 
organized the carrying-in of the luggage from the cars and 
had requested that ail blankets, robes, heavy coats be 
brought into the house. And, somehow, while the work was 
going on, while they were settling in, he had not only man- 
aged to make them ail known to each other, but he had 
created among them the feeling of being a group working 
wisely and well toward a common end. 

It made Jean’s heart full to see this re-creation of the 
man he had been before he had learned about defeat. His 
was not an ersatz confidence, but rather the quiet control of 
a man used to accepting authority and responsibility. The 
group responded to him, and she was proud of him. Be- 
cause of his efforts they had, in a short time, accepted the 
old house as refuge. Hal and the blond man, Bunny Hollis, 
had broken the lock of the old door. The insidè floor was 
reasonably Sound. Ail the Windows were shuttered, but the 
shutters fit poorly and had cracked and spread in the 
weather so that pale light came into the rooms. 

When Hal had introduced her to Virginia Sherrel, he 
had said, “Mrs. Sherrel lost ail her luggage in that car, 
honey. Falling in the mud didn’t do her any good. Don’t 
you hâve something that would fit her?” 

“This,” said Mrs. Sherrel, “seems to be dungaree 
weather, if you hâve some.” 

Jean reached for a suitcase. “I hâve some, and a blue 
work shirt. They should fit, I think.” 

Jean and Virginia and the kids were the only ones in 
the house when Jean had looked up and seen Hal corne back 
in and had seen in the faint light the strange expression on 
his face. For several bad moments she thought he had re- 
verted to his previous mood of passive résignation. Then 
he took the two of them aside from the kids and told them 
what had happened. Jean saw, with both relief and grati¬ 
tude, that he had not changed back. He was still in charge, 
still able and alert. Virginia went back to find a place 
where she could change. 

Hal Dorn turned and watched Flagan corne into the 
room. Malden pulled the door shut. Flagan didn’t look at 
any of them. He walked over and sat down with his back 
against a wall. His wet clothes dripped water on the floor. 
He lowered his face against upraised knees. Hal ended the 
short, curious silence by saying to Malden, “Let’s take a 
look around and see what we’ve got here.” 

. Malden nodded. Hal realized how glad he felt about 
the interruption to the trip. This was better than driving 
and thinking the long bitter thoughts of discouragement. 
He knew that later it would be the same again, but for now 
it was good to hâve something to do, plans to make. With 
intelligence, and some luck, they should corne out of this ail 
right. 


/ 



Hal Dorn and Malden inspected the house. The main 
room, the room they were in, was a long room on the north- 
east corner of the house. It had a low ceiling and was 
paneled in a dark, rough wood. The room was completely 
bare and there was a smell of wet rot. The wooden floor 
had heaved and buckled, and, near one wall, there were 
holes where the floorboards had rotted away. There was a 
small brick fireplace set into the south wall and, to the right 
of the fireplace a stairway to the second floor. The walls of 
the stairway had been plastered, and the plaster had fallen 
away from the lath and lay like dirty snow on the stairs. 
There was a door to the left of the fireplace that led to 
another room, and another doorway in the west wall that 
led to what had been the kitchen. 

The impression of relative silence disappeared quickly. 
Hal could hear ail the tones of the wind. The wind pressed 
against the rear of the house. It found small cracks where 
it could enter. As it came in the small cracks and as it 
twisted around the comices, it made small wild sounds, full 
of a supersonic shrillness. The shrill sounds ebbed and 
pulsed with the changes of the wind. Hal thought that, if 
he had to listen to that Sound too long, he would begin to 
howl like a dog. 

Thin gray bands of light, diffused by dust, shafted into 
the house through the cracks in the ancient shutters. He 
could feel the stir of the bones of the old house when the 
wind swerved and smote it. Over the wind-sound there 
were other sounds from the wild world outside—remote and 
inexplicable thuddings, rattlings, crashings. Heads lifted 
when something cracked sharply against the back of the 

Hal and Malden went up the stairs. There was a 
narrow central hallway, four small square bedrooms, no 
bath. The wind sounded stronger up there. The two men 
stood and listened to it. “What do you think?” Hal asked. 

Malden merely shrugged. Hal looked at him closely 
and had the strange impression that the man was bored. 
“Got any ideas?” Malden asked. 

Hal forced himself to consider the eventualities. “We 
must be four or five feet lower than the level of the highway 
here. My car radio conked out. I don’t know if it’s going 
to get worse than this. That water was coming up fast.” 

“The hurricane is headed this way. I heard that 

“Then it’s going to blow a hell of a lot harder. I don’t 
know if this place will take it.” He paused. “We ought to 
do two things. Put somebody on a car radio and get what 
dope we can. And hâve somebody go out and see if they 
can find a good way back to the highway. I’ve got two 
little kids to think about.” 

“So you won’t go.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” Hal said. “I meant it has to be 
a way out of here where we can take the kids. But we hâve 
to find out which is more important—higher ground or 
shelter. I don’t remember much of anything along the 
highway—a gas station way back, too far back.” 

They went back down the stairs. Jean had made a 
blanket nest in the corner for the children. She sat with 
them. Virginia Sherrel, in one of Jean’s blue work shirts 
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nothing else worth fhinking about. She adored him. She 
could not tell him of her love. It was too ridiculous. He 
would laugh. This was another of the things in life she 
would never hâve. But it was good to dream about for a 
little time. 

On one gray November day after a lesson, he turned out 
the court ligbts, and they walked toward the door. The 
building was empty. She clumsily dropped her racket. 
They bath bent to pick it up. They straightened up, close 
together. She was without breath or will when he put his 
hands on her shoulders and pulled her close and kissed her. 
From far away she heard the racket fall to the floor again. 

Within tiré next month they began to talk cautiously of 
marriage. She was not a fool. There had been ail the usual 
family warnings about fortune hunters. She knew the need 
of caution. She would not hâve the right of decision until 
she was twenty-one. She knew the world was full of men 
who would prétend love in order to win that much money. 
And she knew Bunny was one of those. But she did not 
care. If that was the price, it was a price she would gladly 
pay. 

She appraised herself dispassionately. Lumpy figure, 
still too heavy after ail the reducing. Nondescript face. A 
quick, clear intelligence that was somehow always defeated 
when it came to putting thoughts into words. Nothing there 
for Bunny. Except the money. And ail the money could 
not buy a return of the love she felt for him. And even ail 
the money did not add up to a fair exchange. She felt 
grateful to him for providing this oblique chance at life. 
And, of course, it was the only way the money would ever he 

° ^They waited until she had passed twenty-one. The 
family blunted ail weapons against her passive détermina¬ 
tion. On her wedding day she was down to one hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds. The softness was gone, but the 
remaining excess was firm, durable, discouraging. 

She had made her bargain and accepted a marriage 
where the love was only on one side. But she had not 
known about the magic. She had not known that the magic 
could transform her until she could almost believe herself 
worthy of love. And he seemed to be in love with her. She 
flowered in that warm light and could almost corne to be¬ 
lieve herself beautiful. She pushed the cool skepticism back 
into a remote corner of her mind. That skepticism which 
said Bunny was earning a great deal of money and was at 
least honorable enough to play the part of husband with as 
much sinceritv as he could muster. As she came to believe 
that he could love her as a person, as the Betty lie had 
married, there came a new confidence. She knew the con¬ 
fidence had an effect on her walk, her talk, the way she car- 
ried herself. And for the first time the quick mind grasped 
the awkward bandles of speech, and she could be wry and 
funny and make him laugh. 

She was becoming Betty Hollis, and Betty Oldbern was 
someone unpleasant who had existed in a faraway, unpleas- 
ant world, someone dead and not worthy of grief. A fat, 
stupid, awkward one, wolfing pastries, talking dully, winning 
tiny gold medals for excellence in French composition. 

And she had forgotten what she had originally known: 
Bunny would stay with her for just so long and then there 
would be some sort of “arrangement”—some amicable sépa¬ 
ration and an allowance for him which, out of gratitude, she 
would make generous. And then she could settle back into 
the lethargy of the soft thickening flesh. 

There should hâve been more time to be alone with 
him. More time to make him in some small way dépendent 
on her. Now the closeness was fading. Her claim was los- 
ing its strength. He had no need of her, no real need. The 
money, yes. But not her. Ever since it had become clear 
to them that they were trapped here, he had been dis- 
tracted from her, ab6ent-minded with her. When they had 
seen the dreadful fall of the tree that had smashed the little 


man, she had cried out and drawn close to him and taken 
his hand. But there had been no answering pressure in his 
hand. And when he had looked at her, he had seemed a 
stranger to her. Later when they had stood by the window, 
she had drawn his arm around her waist, but it had merely 
rested there, weight without closeness or émotion. 

. She looked across the dim room at Virginia Sherrel. 
As the woman talked to the child called Jan, her face was 
tilted so that it caught the yellow-gray light, and her face 
was luminous and lovely. Betty looked at the woman with¬ 
out envy, with a feeling of hopelessness. Here was a woman 
who in body, face and poise was a far better match for 
Bunny. They were both of that alien race of the highly 
endowed. The other women Bunny had known had been 
like that, Betty imagined. And that was the sort of woman 
he would go back to, one day. The day after she inevitably 
lost him. And the long painful process of losing him 
seemed to hâve started on this day. . . . 

Flagan gathered himself and stood up slowly. He looked 
around dully, as though awakening from sleep. The three 
women and the children looked at him. He looked at the 
three women in turn and chose Virginia Sherrel to address 
himself to. “Where’d they go, honey?” 

“The other men? They went to find a way back to the 

He pursed his lips, nodded judiciously. “Good idea. 
Sorry about your car, honey. What’s your name?” 

“My name is Mrs. Sherrel. And being sorry isn’t go- 
ing to be quite enough, Mr. Flagan.” 

“Who told you my name ?” 

■Virginia Sherrel stood up and took a step toward him. 
“Mr. Himbermark told us your name.” 

Flagan looked at her appraisingly, approvingly. 
“Charlie zigged when he shoulda zagged. Don’t worry 
about your car, honey.” 

“What do you plan to do about it? I lost my clothes, 
everything.” 

He shrugged. “You got comprehensive, haven’t you ? 
Let the insurance take care of the car. I’U pay for the 
other stuff.” 

Virginia Sherrel lifted her chin and spoke clearly 
above the wind whine. “I don’t think you understand, Mr. 
Flagan. You assaulted me physically in front of witnesses. 
You dragged me out of my car, knocked me down and drove 

He grinned at her. “And Johnny Flagan has to pay for 
that, too? You got a lot of spirit. I like that. Honey, I 
did what I had to do. And I got set back a little. Johnny 
Flagan always gets these little setbacks, and he always cornes 
out of it. Now I’m going to be on my way because I’ve got 
places to go and things to do.” 

Betty Hollis watched the man curiously. There was 
too much bluster. And his eyes didn’t match the smile and 
the confident voice. His eyes were afraid. 

Virginia Sherrel said, “I want your address. I’U want 
to givq it to my lawyers.” 

Johnny Flagan checked again on the money in his 
pocket. “Lady, you just copy down the license number on 
my Cad. Give that to your lawyers. They can trace me. 
It’s my car. That way they earn their money.” 

Betty Hollis watched Virginia’s face, and she saw that 
the woman was furiously angry. It was as though émotions 
had been constrained for a long time and were now breaking 

“How do I know that’s your car? Who do you think 

“Just simple old Johnny Flagan,” he said and turned 
toward the door. Virginia Sherrel took quick long strides 
and caught at his arm. He wrenched free, his red face 
almost purple. As the door opened behind him, he flicked 
the back of his hand across her face. She staggered back, 
her eyes wide with shock. 


Hal Dorn came in just as Flagan struck the woman. 
He grabbed the heavy man’s shoulder and wrenched him 
around. “What’s going on here?” he yelled. 

Flagan in his youth had been a brawler, a squat bull of 
a man. The softened muscles were still heavy, and as quick 
as they needed to be. Quick enough to club Dorn solidly 
in the ribs and follow it up with a heavy fist against the side 
of the neck. Dorn fell and both children began to scream 
with fear. As Dorn struggled to get up, Flagan moved 
quickly around him to get out the door, but met Malden 
coming in, Bunny Hollis right behind him. Flagan tried 
to shove by him. Malden saw Dorn trying to get up. He 
thrust Flagan violently back into the room. Flagan made 
the mistake of trying to hit him. 

Dorn got to his feet just in time to see Flagan swing 
a ponderoüs fist at Steve Malden. Hal Dorn felt dazed, 
slightly ill and enormously angry. He couldn’t remember 
a time when he had been as angry. His lean muscles had 
been toughened by the warehouse labor. His hands were 
hard, and he wanted to feel the impact of his fists against 
the red face of Flagan. 

It seemed to him the final indignity that he should be 
knocked down so readily in front of Jean and the kids by a 
man twenty years older, a man with a big belly. The inci¬ 
dent seemed to underline and italicize the final months of 
defeat. He stumbled forward, ignoring the great ache in 
his left side, intent on helping Malden sudue the man. 

But Malden needed no help. Malden didn’t fight the 
man. It was not at ail like a fight. Malden merely walked 
Flagan back against the wall, punishing the man deftly, 
coldly, mercilessly, as he moved him back, hurting him with 
hands, elbows, knees, roughing him up in a quiet and highly 
professional manner that ended when Flagan stood against 
the wall whimpering with each exhalation, the thin Sound 
nearly lost in an increased roar of wind. 

Malden looked at the others. “What’s it about?” Mrs. 
Dorn stood by her husband, talking to him in a low tone. 
Bunny Hollis was standing by his bride, holding her hand. 

Virginia Sherrel told him. 

Malden turned back to Flagan, patted his pockets light- 
ly, deftly lifted a thick manila envelope out of the inside 
jacket pocket. Flagan made a wild grab for the envelope. 
Malden put a hand against his chest and pushed him forci- 
bly back against the wall. 

“Hold it!” 

“That’s mine. You can’t take that.” 

“Shut up, Flagan.” He opened the envelope, looked at 
the thick pad of soaked bills. He did not change expres¬ 
sion. He folded the packet once, compressed it between 
his hands, put it in his hip pocket. 

“You got to give that back! I got to hâve it back. 
I’ve got to go now, and I got to take that along.” 

“You’re not going anyplace.” 

Flagan gathered himself with an effort. His manner 
changed. He was no longer frantic., There was something 
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almost pleasant about his smile. He spoke loudly enough to 
include ail of them in the conversation. “Okay. I know 
l’ve got some explanations to make. I’ve been a damn fool. 
I guess this storm is getting me down. Here. Here’s my 
wallet. Open it and take a look at some of the identifica¬ 
tion, friend. Among other things, I’m a banker. I’m on my 
way to Georgia. There’s a ... a deadline in getting that 
cash up there. It’s important to me and a lot of other peo- 
ple. I got off on the wrong foot. I didn’t mean to be so 
rough on the lady, but I thought I could get across before 
that bridge sagged any more, and there just wasn’t time to 
explain to her. You can see that, can’t you? When she 
grabbed me, I lost my head, I guess. I’ve always had a bad 
temper. It’s a terrible burden to me. I do things I’m 
ashamed of. Now give it back like a good fella, and I’U 
be on my way. You can look at those cards. They’U tell 
you who I am.” 

Malden handed the wallet back. “They tell who John 
Flagan is. You’re not going anywhere.” 

“You can’t take it. That’s theft!” 

“I’H keep it until we can get this straightened out. 
Listen, Flagan. We’re on an island. It’s getting smaller 
by the minute. This house is on the highest point of land. 
You can’t tell anymore where the old river channels were. 
Unless you can swim like an otter and duck trees and 
branches, you’re staying right here.” 

Flagan’s voice became more shrill. “But I got to get 
out of here. I’m John Flagan.” 

“A respectable banker. You try to steal cars and knock 
women down, and you carry ail the bank’s funds in your 
pocket.” 

“But just ask Charl . . 

Flagan stopped abruptly and closed his eyes and seemed 
to dwindle. His mouth worked. He pushed himself away 
from the wall and walked to the doorway that opened into 
the next room. His face was set in an odd expression, the 
corners of his mouth pulled down. Hal Dorn suddenly 
realized he had seen the same expression on Stevie’s face 
when Stevie was trying with ail his might not to cry. 

The children had quieted down. Jean said to him, 
“Corne on, darling. Corne and sit down.” 

“I’m ail right,” he said irritably. But he let her lead 
him over to the corner. He sat on the blankets near the 
children. Jean sat beside him. The children stared at him. 

“I bet, after you got up, you could hâve hit him maybe 
a hundred million times,” Stevie said. “I bet you were 
going to beat him to a pulp.” 

Hal looked at the tear tracks on his son’s face and saw 
the tremor of the underlip. “To a bloody pulp,” he agreed 
wearily. 

“Hush, honey,” Jean said to Stevie. 

“I bet he was going to,” Stevie said loyally. 

“That man hit your Daddy when your Daddy didn’t 
expect it, that’s ail. He’s a bad man.” 

Hal moved his head gingerly. His neck was beginning 
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to stiffen. The time of command was over. It had been 
short. Now Malden was in charge. Haï was willing to 
accept that. His own brief moments of decision had been 
like the last touch of Rame in a dying fire. Even Stevie had 
sensed the defeat, the résignation. And was trying to fight 
against it with loyalty and love. When the loss of faith 
came to a man, sharp and unexpected and bitter, it per- 
meated to every part of him. And Hal sat gray and sour 
with self-loathing, knowing that he had deliberately taken 
longer than necessary to get back onto his feet. It had 
been self-doubt that had kept him down and a fear of the 
pain those heavy fists could inflict. Yet pride had insisted 
that he make the struggle to stand up. 

Stevie said, “I bet you could hâve just hit that old ...” 

“Shut up!” Hal yelled at him. He saw the tears corne 
and stand on the long lashes, and he looked away. 

Malden and Virginia Sherrel came over. The Hollis 
couple moved doser. Malden squatted on his heels and 
said, “Get anything on the radio?” 

Hal nodded. “It’s bad. Local stations are using 
emergency power. Long lists of places that should be evac- 
uated. The hurricane is pushing flood tides ahead of it. 
It is going to hit this part of the coast about four o’clock 
they think.” 

“Hollis and I didn’t get very far,” Malden said. “It’s 
rough out there. Water is spread ail over the flats. No 
telling how far it is to the highway. Wind knocked us down 
I don’t know how many times. Big branches sailing by. 
Hollis nearly got one on the head.” He paused as though 
waiting for Hal to make a suggestion, then said, “I guess 
we ought to cart the stuff upstairs. And get any flashlights 
out of the cars. Put what food we got in a pool. Try to do 
something about drinking water. There’s some kind of a 
big tank out back.” 

Hal nodded. Malden stood up. 


er forgot for a time his uncertainty about himself, and re- 
sponded instinctively with manliness and decision. Until 
an older man felled him too easily. Then he related this 
defeat to the defeat in the new land. He felt small and un- 
worthy and inept. 

Ünless he coiild regain his pride and his confidence, 
the return home would do them little good, because the 
animais in the familiar région were also dangerous. 

She shook her head to clear it of the oad dream, half 
amused at herself, and half depressed to tears. She looked 
at Hal’s thin, strong hands and slumped shoulders and 
wanted to touch him, to impart some of her own useless 
strength. These were not the years of club and fang, but 
the basic desires and émotions were the same. He had been 
unable to conceal his defeat from her. She had watched it. 
So this, too, could be a part of his resentment, because he 
felt shame. 

He looked at her, his expression wooden. He patted 
Stevie clumsily on the shoulder. “Sorry I yelled at you.” 

“Okay,” Stevie said with rigid dignity. 

Hal stood up. “I got to help with the stufi.” 

She smiled at him and nodded. He went to help Mal¬ 
den and Hollis carry the luggage upstairs. 



Jean Dom sat on the blankets with her husband and 
her children and listened to the Sound of the wind. It was 
a rhythm that could not be predicted. There were moments 
when it seemed to die, only to return stronger than before. 
The hard gusts came more frequently, and now there were 
times when it blew steadily for long seconds. The bolted 
shutters on the rear of the house shuddered and banged. 

She wanted to touch Hal, to give him some kind of 
comfort. During the first hour they had been trapped in 
this place he had corne out of his apathy and had seemed 
to her to be more alive than at any time during the past 
year. As in the days when his had been the strength she 
had leaned upon. Now the demand was upon her strength, 
and yet she could not give of herself to him. She knew she 
had to wait and hope and love him. 

Far back in the misty simple beginnings of mankind, 
man killed méat with lusty swing of stone axe. With club 
and spear he fed himself and his family, and he built the 
fire that filled the mouth of the cave and kept the night 
créatures away. The weak ones and the fearful ones could 
not and did not survive. 

Jean sensed that Hal’s defeat was as elemental as 
though it had happened a million years ago. She traced 
the analogy. He had been a good hunter in his own coun- 
try. Then he had trekked to another land and found the 
game more scarce. He had hunted tirelessly, with ail possi¬ 
ble concentration of cunning. They had brought food with 
them, but, overconfident of success, they had eaten their 
supplies too rapidly. So the new land had defeated him be¬ 
fore he had had time to learn the game paths, the new 
hunter’s tricks essential in this new place. So now they 
must trek back to the land they knew. 

But the hunter felt that hand and eye had lost their 
cunning. He could resent these other mouths he must feed. 
He would equate them with his own survival. 

On the way back they ran into trouble. And the hunt- 


Virginia Sherrel went over to the window while the three 
men were carrying the luggage upstairs. She looked out 
at the storm through a crack in the heavy old blind. She 
could not see much—a tumult of waving branches, a scud 
of low dark cloud. She looked out at the storm and thought 
about Steve Malden. So intently was she thinking of him 
that she was utterly unprepared for the Sound of his voice 
close behind her. The storm sounds had smothered his 
footsteps. 

“How does your face feel?” he asked. 

She turaed, startled. “I . . . He didn’t hit me very 
hard, really.” 

“The corner of your mouth looks swollen.” 

“I think there’s a little eut inside. But just a little 


“If he’s what he daims to be .. .” He glanced around 
and then moved doser to her in order to be able to speak 
more quietly. “... you’ll be paid for your car. I think he 
may be what he says he is, but I also think there’s something 
funny going on. Maybe he was taking ofl with bank money. 
If he was, ne got a bad break.” 

She frowned. “But that little man—Mr. Himber- 
mark—he didn’t look like a partner in crime.” 

“Sometimes they don’t.” 

She tilted her head to one side and looked up at him. 
“You handled Mr. Flagan very easily. I suppose you’re a 
policeman.” 

“I was once. I suppose I still am, in a way.” 

“I didn’t guess that until I watched you with him. 
Usually I’m good at guessing about people. I suppose 
policemen hâve to hâve that knack too. 

She was handling the conversation as carefully as she 
could. She did not care to sound as inane as she had when 
she had talked to him previously. 

She had been aware of him since the moment when, 
picking herself up from the mud of the road, she had seen 


hlm go without hésitation into the swollen river to rescue 
the man who had taken her car. At that time her aware- 
ness had been overshadowed by the numbing sense of loss 
she had felt when she had seen the convertible topple so 
slowly into the water. She had never felt very strongly about 
possessions. There was within her no need to hâve things 
and tightly hold them. It was not that she was careless 
with tne things she owned. She merely felt that the atti¬ 
tude which places a high value on possessions is in itself a 
sort of trap. 

And so she had not been prepared for her own reaction 
to the shock of seeing the car go. It was—surprisingly— 
like a second bereavement. After analyzing her own feel- 
ings she knew that she was not as healed of the loss of David 
as she had supposed. The car had been purchased on their 
last happy day together, and that was important even 
though David’s cheer had been forced, almost manie. He 
had touched it, had driven it down here. In a curious way 
it seemed an extension of him, more symbolically important 
than even his ashes in the box in the trunk compartment. 
By now the trunk would be filled with water, and the card- 
board would be melted, the tissue paper sodden. Yet the 
bronze box itself was tightly made, close fitting. It would 
be dry inside the box. 

After that shock came an anger stronger than any she 
had ever felt before. She had stood braced against the wind 
and had watched Malden—she had not known his name 
then—bring the man ashore. Anger made her legs weak 
and her hands tremble. She had clenched her teeth so 
tightly her ears rang. She had wanted to scream and kick. 
She knew that it was more than anger.... It was the release 
from the withdrawn silence, the sick loneliness of the past 
few weeks, and the heartbreak of the past year. Tensions 
had built up a pressure that required ail her strength of 
will to restrain. 

As she had watched the near-drowning, the artificial 
respiration, she had become more aware of Malden. The 
other two men seemed excited. There had been no excite- 
ment on the still face of the big man who had performed the 
actual rescue, and she had stared at him intently, almost 
rudely, her anger fading as curiosity grew. She thought 
it might be the childish pose of a self-styled stoic, but there 
had been no revealing glint of excitement in the somber 
eyes. He had acted as though the incident were of little im¬ 
portance, yet in orisis he had been the one who had moved 
quickly and correctly. 

It was not the same look of deadness David had worn 
before taking his lonely and inexplicable trip. David had 
withdrawn. This expression had a certain dignity about it. 
The body could comply while the mind was untouched, the 
émotions sealed away. 

In his stillness she felt a challenge to her which height- 
ened her own awareness of him, her curiosity ahout him. 
He was big and strong and dark and too self-composed. 
Her awareness was unfamiliar to her. She told herself 
wryly that this reaction was more suitable to a teen-ager. 

Later, after she had changed, she had made a very 
clumsy attempt to talk to him. Usually she was poised and 
glib when she tried to talk to strangers. But his very som- 
bemess seemed to make her awkward. 

They stood just inside the open door of the house. “I 
... I guess you must hâve seen the tree fall on that man.” 

“Yes. I saw it.” He took a ruined pack of cigarettes 
out of the pocket of his soaked sport shirt and threw them 
out the doorway. 

“Hâve one of mine. They stayed dry for some reason.” 

“Thanks.” He took a cigarette and her lighter, lit 
both their cigarettes and handed the lighter back. His 
voice was deep and as mechanical as his expression, barely 
audible above the wind. 

“I’m Mrs. Sherrel. Virginia Sherrel.* 

“Steve Malden.” 
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“That must hâve been a horrihle thing to see. And 
you say you saw it.” 

She had not felt during the first conversation that he 
was being deliberately difficulté He just didn’t seem to care 
to make the effort to carry on a conversation with her. Few 
men had ever reacted to her that way. 

She kept trying. “I thought at first this could be . . . 
well, sort of exciting. You know. Marooned here and 
waiting out the storm. Then that man took my car, and 
then that tree . . . It changes the whole thing. It makes it 
more . . . grim.” 

She realized that she was babbling . . . babbling in a 
strained overanxious fashion and, what was worse, talking 
inanely. She stopped abruptly. 

“See what you mean,” he had said and nodded and 
gone over to talk to Dom, leaving her with heated cheeks 
and a feeling of inadequacy. She had told herself then that 
the man was not worth talking to. He probably had an 
I.Q. of seventy to go with those muscles. It would be better 
to stop being so ridiculously girlish and go help Mrs. Dorn 
with the kids. 

Now, after the violent épisode with Flagan, here was a 
chance to talk to him again, and it was a conversation that 
he had started. That, in itself, was a minor advantage, 
and she intended to maintain it and definitely refrain from 
babbling. She did not want him to think her a fool. 

He considered her question about whether the police 
had to be good at making correct guesses about people. 

“It isn’t essential. But it’s a help. The best help is to 
hâve a very good memory for faces and then spend a lot of 
time with the mug shots.” 

She looked at his shirt. It was still soaked. Nothing 
would dry in this humid, ominous air. She said, “Aren’t 
you going to change? You must be uncomfortable.” 

“I’m going back out in a few minutes.” 

“Why?” 

For the first time he looked slightly vulnérable, a very 
little bit uncomfortable. “I’ve never seen one of these be¬ 
fore. It used to be ... a hobby. That was a long time ago. 
Meteorology. Usual gadgets. Wind velocity, rainfall, 
aneroid barometer.” 

“Could I corne with you?” she heard herself say. She 
flushed. She thought, how can I be so ridiculous? Such 
a forward, obnoxious female! 

He shrugged again. “Corne alông.” 

When he opened the door, so much wind was moving 
through the house that it almost pulled the knob out of his 
hand. Outside, the force of the wind was more violent than 
before. When they passed the corner of the house, the wind 
staggered her. He caught her strongly by the upper arm 
and hurried her over to the protection of the Cadillac. They 
stood beside it, looking west through a wide gap in the trees. 
Ail the sky was a strange, dark, coppery color. Long cloud 
banks moved swiftly toward them. Her eyelashes were 
pushed back against her eyelids, and her black hair snapped 
against the nape of her neck. When she parted her lips, the 
wind blew into her mouth, puffing her cheeks. The very 
violence of it was somehow exhilarating. She wanted to 
laugh aloud. 

He bent a trille and put his mouth close to her ear and 
half shouted: “See the highest clouds? Alto-stratus and 
alto-cumulus, with clear spaces between. Moving east. 
They radiate out from the eye. Now see the low stuff ? It’s 
moving northeast. That puts us in the bad quadrant, where 
you get the worst turbulence. This is a small one. But 
rough. The eye won’t be more than four or five miles 
wide and it ought to be off about that direction.” He 
pointed slightly northwest. “And not too far off the coast. 
Those cloud ridges will go up seven or eight miles. And 
here cornes another rain squall. Better get in the car.” 

The first wind-driven drops stung her face. They got 
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in, and she slid over under the wheel. The rain struck 
so violently it sounded like hail against the side of the car. 
The car rocked with the push of the wind. With the Win¬ 
dows rolled up, they did not hâve to shout so loudly. 

“Is this the worst?” she asked. 

He half smiled. It was the first smile she had seen. 
It changed the rugged face and made him, for a moment, 
look almost boyish. 

“You’H know when the worst cornes.” 

“Don’t scare me. I didn’t know wind could blow this 

“These gusts are around sixty miles an hour. Some 
of them go up to seventy. We can get them over a hundred. 
And we probably will.” 

“How about the house? Will it...” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think so. I checked it a little. 
The beams are big and they’re cypress. That stuff never 
rots. The frame looks okay. I don’t know how well the 
roof is tied down. We might lose part of it or ail of it.” 

It suddenly became much darker. A blue-white flash 
startled her. The crack of thunder was loud. 

She forced a smile. “Is it... supposed to do that too?” 

“Sure. It has everything. Electrical disturbances, 
tornadoes. I wish we were going to see the eye. In the 
eye it’s Hat calm with a blue sky overhead. There’ll prob¬ 
ably be a lot of birds trapped in the eye. Tems, gulls, 
ospreys—the good fliers.” 

The Windows began to steam and Malden opened a 
rear window a crack on the windward side, turning the 
key and using the control buttons. The wind whistled into 
the car and the mistiness faded away. He took a fresh pack 
of cigarettes from the pocket of the damp shirt, gave her one. 

“Could you hâve got out of here when you went off 
with Hollis?” she asked. 

“I guess so. Maybe a little swimming.” 

“Why didn’t you? And send help back.” 

“No help is going to try to get in here until after this 
thing is over.” 

“But you could hâve got to higher ground.” 

“I guess so. But I had to stay with Hollis.” 

“He was ail right for a while. Then a big limb nearly 
got him. It threw water twenty -feet in the air before the 
wind blew the water away. He tried to move off to the side 
and went into a hole. Then a tree went over, not anywhere 
near as close as the limb was, and then a granddaddy rat- 
tler came swimming along and . . . well, he blew up. You 
can’t blâme people for that. Some can take one kind of 
thing, and some can take another. He’s okay. It just 
wasn’t his day. I had to slap him some, and he came out of 
it and was so damned ashamed of himself he wouldn’t 
even look at me. He was okay from then on, but I didn’t 
want to send him back alone, just in case. To make up for 
blowing up the way he did, he was starting to get crazy 

“He looked odd when he came back.” 


“It makes you stop and think about yourself.” 

“Did you ever . . . blow up at anything?” 

He stared at her. “Sure. Who hasn’t? When I w 


a rookie cop. I had to check a warehouse. We were on 
patrol, and we thought we saw a light. My partner took 
one door. I went in the other. Black as pitch in there. I 
kept hearing things. No matter where I’d put the light I 
kept hearing them behind me. I tightened up. When I 
heard a sort of a click, I took off. Went back down the 
stairs in the dark at a full run. Fell and got up running. 
Lost my gun, banged my nose up. They rode me for a 
month or so and then eased up. Everybody has a bad day.” 

He turned on the car radio. The voices of the eager 
professional newscasters were gone from the air ; these were 
different, the slow, strained tones of quiet men doing a civic 
job, with f aulty diction and plenty of mispronunciations : 


“. . . says for the cars not to go any farther than Citrus 
Avenue. We got a report it’s deep down there below Citrus. 
Anybody that’s willing, we want a house-to-house check 
along Peru and Lychee. Get those folks out of there, any 
that’s still left, and herd them on up to the cars at Davis 
Square above Citrus. Anybody that’s hurt, we’re getting 
a setup working at the high-school gym. Any doctors and 
nurses and first-aid people not already busy, go on over 
there, too. If you can, take along any drugs and bandages 
and stuff you figure you’U need. Now I got a report on 
Shelter Key.. . .” 

Malden turned from station to station. There was no 
news, only the tired, quiet voices of men working to save 
lives in their own communities. The small violent electrical 
disturbances in the area blocked out the more distant sta- 


Malden turned off the radio. 

“It makes it... too real,” Virginia said. 

“It’s real,” he said. “They’re catching hell along the 
coast. This was the one they didn’t want.” 

“My mother is going to be absolutely frantic,” she 
said. “Is somebody going to be worrying about you?” 

He shook his head and looked uncomfortable. She 
wished the question hadn’t sounded so obvious. She hadn’t 
meant it that way. It seemed to be impossible to talk to 
this man without putting her foot in her mouth. To cover 
up the error, she began to talk quickly, changing the sub- 
ject, and realized to her chagrin that she was babbling 
again. “I was so dull about guessing about you, being a 
police officer and ail, I wonder what you’d guess about me. 
I mean just to sort of see how you go about adding people 
up. Professionally.” 

He looked directly at her. The animation with which 
he had told her about the storm was gone. He looked at her 
without friendliness and without interest. 

“AU right. You’ve got enough money. You don’t 
Work. You’ve been lying on a beach, working on your tan. 
You introduced yourself as Mrs. Sherrel. You talked about 
your mother worrying, not your husband. Your car had 
New York plates. You don’t wear a wedding ring. So I 
add it up. You came down here to shuck a husband. Get a 
nice tan and a divorce and some fun, ail in one package.” 

She looked down at her hands locked in her lap. “I 
asked for that.” 

“What? I didn’t hear you.” 

“1 asked for that.” 


“I ... 1 guess l’m sorry I made it so blunt, Mrs. 
Sherrel. I was rude.” 

She looked at him and tried to smile. “You were rude. 
And you were wrong. But I’ve been acting like the sort of 
article that would fit your snappy little word-picture.” 

“Wrong?” 

“I hâve been working. On a marriage. It needed 
work, but I guess I wasn’t skilled enough. I’m going back 
and get a job. He came down here alone, in that car. Now 
I can’t say this without sounding too terribly dramatic, and 
I don’t even know if I can say it without crying. He came 
down here and killed himself, for no reason that anybody 
' will ever be able to find out. I had him cremated. The 
ashes are in that car. The rings are in that car, in my 
purse. A very nice diamond engagement ring and a plain 
platinum band. See how dramatic it sounds? Everything 
I try to say to you cornes out ail wrong.” 

He seemed to look at her, look at her directly and see 
her for the first time. “I guess I was a damn’ fool, Mrs. 
Sherrel. I see so many. . . .” 

“Of those women? I was giving a good imitation. 
So I can’t blâme you. I think I’il go back in the house.” 

She turned and worked the latch and tried to open the 
car door. She thought at first it was locked. Then she 
realized it was held closed by the force of the wind. She 
tried again and gave up and turned quickly back to him 
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spoiled things, letting the woman get him mad, and then 
hitting that lean man who had spun him around. The big 
one had really roughed him up. There were dull aches ail 
over his body where the muscles had been bruised. That 
wasn’t important. It was important that the big one had 
taken the money, and thus destroyed the importance of 
getting out of this storm trap. The big man was going to 
make a fuss about the money, if they could get out of here. 
And he had held onto the money until the water became too 
high to make escape possible. 

Faced with this problem, the clever machine, after the 
two bad decisions, became absolutely dead, inopérable. 
Johnny Flagan had moved in dulled obedience when he was 
told to go upstairs when the water began to corne up through 
the holes in the rotted floor and spread across the downstairs 

He could not face what would happen if the money was 
not replaced in time. It would be something too big to 
cover. He wouldn’t be able to buy his way out ; this would 
lead to investigation, disgrâce and, almost certainly, a jail 
term. He could not permit himself to think of a jail term. 
That could not happen to Johnny Flagan. 

The machine had died. It could give him no answers. 
So he sat alone and tried not to be afraid of the storm sounds 
and tried to use logic on the situation. He found it hard to 
keep his mind on the problem. It kept wandering off into 
faraway memories. He did not feel like himself. His con¬ 
fidence had gone. 

Logic led him to the only possible course of action. He 
had to assume he would survive. And he also had to assume 
that he would reach some place where he could get a plane 
that would get him to the place where he had to be by noon 
tomorrow. Thus any action had to be taken on the basis of 
those two assumptions. The necessary action was to recover 
the money and, in so doing, take the big man out of the 
picture. And he did not quite see how the big man could be 
stopped this side of death. Murder was a frightening Word. 
Yet if nobody survived, the murder would be meaningless. 
Even if they ail survived, murder might be difficult to prove 
if murder could be made to look like the resuit of the storm. 
And if any small percentage of the group survived, proof 
would be increasingly more difficult. 

He went over it again and again. The first step, the 
only possible step, was to regain the money that had been 
taken from him. Stolen from him, if you wanted to look at 
it that way. 

The next problem was a weapon. The big man was too 
hard to handle without an effective weapon. Flagan began 
a slow and thoughtful search, and in the end he found a 
weapon far better than he had expected to find. There was a 
very tiny closet in the room. It had a clothes bar made of 
one-inch pipe. The pipe fitted into slots and lifted out eas- 
ily. It was three feet long, too unwieldy if held at the end, 
but by holding it near the middle he found he could swing 
it quickly and powerfully. 

After he had the weapon, he thought about the problem 
of survival. The closet door was sturdy. It looked as if it 
would float well. It would not, of course, support his weight, 
but he decided that by clinging to it, he could keep his head 
above water. His single window was on the south side of 
the house. He broke the hinge pins loose with the length of 
pipe and took the door off and put it near the window. He 
poked the glass out of the window and pried the shutters 
open just enough so that he could look down and see the 
surface of the water. It was about a nine-foot drop to the 
water. The current seemed to be moving very swiftly. He 
shuddered as he looked at it. He knew that when the mo- 
:ment came, if he hesitated, he would be unable to drop. It 
would hâve to be done quickly. 

He opened the room door and went in search of Malden, 
the length of pipe held behind him in concealment, moving 
cautiously and on tiptoe like a fat greedy child playing an 
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intricate game, oblivious to the storm sounds that would 
hâve covered his footsteps even had he walked heavily. 

The stairway was directly ahead of him. He stopped 
as Malden came up out of the stairway, moving quickly. 
Malden turned in the other direction, not noticing him. 
Flagan took two quick steps and brought the pipe down on 
the back of the man’s skull, striking heavily so that the pipe 
seemed to ring in his hands. Malden took a heavy step for- 
ward and pitched onto his face. Flagan knelt and dropped 
the pipe and worked the folded envelope out of Malden’s hip 
pocket. He put it back in his own pocket and stood up, pick- 
ing up the pipe. This time he grasped it by the end. He 
straddled the unconscious man. He raised the pipe. 

Virginia Sherrel heard thé new Sound far off, an in- 
credible Sound half masked by the tumult of the winds. She 
had known that the air pressure had dropped. Now she felt 
the physical change as it dropped even further. She could 
not breathe deeply enough. The far-off Sound grew in 
strength. It was a noise she could not hâve imagined. It 
sounded like a hundred low-flying jet planes, coming toward 
the house in formation. She could not believe that mere 
wind could make that Sound. She saw Hal Dorn slowly lift 
his head and the glint of Jean Dorn’s wide eyes in the fading 
light. She knew that when that horrid noise struck, she had 
to be with Steve Malden, close to the strength and bulk of 
him. She hurried to the door and turned toward the stair¬ 
way. And she saw in the bright beam of her flashlight Mal¬ 
den stretched out on the floor, Flagan standing over him, 
club lifting to strike again. 

Virginia screamed, but in that moment the scream was 
utterly lost as the violence of the winds of the bar cloud 
struck the house. The roof was wrenched away as though 
by an explosion, and in truth it had the characteristics of 
an explosion. The air inside the house exerted sudden pres¬ 
sure on the roof and the walls as the outside pressure 
dropped almost to tornado level. The roof was wrenched 
away, and the winds drove in upon them. Virginia and 
Flagan were thrown against the hallway wall. Shutters on 
the west side were blown inward as those on the east were ex- 
ploded outward. She was forced against the wall, half 
kneeling, and the wind was a hand that held her there. She 
felt the house turn and shift, move and tilt dangerously and 
hold steady. 

She slid down the wall until she lay near Steve. Then 
she worked her way over to him and half lay across him as 
if to shield him from the storm. She put her arm around 
him, and her fingertips touched his throat. She felt, under 
her fingertips, the slow, strong beat of his puise. 

She turned her head and saw Flagan moving down the 
hallway on his hands and knees, moving slowly. A part of 
the west wall was torn away as she watched, and the thick 
timber slammed into the plaster wall directly above Flagan 
and wedged there. He continued to crawl slowly, labori- 
ously, back toward the room he had been in, across the hall 
from the Hollises. 

Hal Dorn was on his feet when the roof was torn away. 
He was lifted by the wind and slammed against the wall two 
feet from the shuttered window. It blew out, shutters and 
ail, in almost the same moment, and he knew that if he had 
been standing in a slightly different spot, he would hâve 
been carried through the window. He fell to the floor, 
stunned both by the shock of hitting the wall and by the very 
violence of the wind. The wind held his eyes shut, and 
when he opened his mouth, it was as though the wind would 
force his throat open. He sensed that he would hâve to 
reach the shelter of the opposite wall and wormed his way 
over to Jean. He knew that, no matter how loudly he yelled 
at her, she could not hear him. He pushed at her, motion- 
ing toward the far corner and catching Jan in the curve of 
his arm. Her mouth was wide open, eyes squeezed shut. 
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She was screaming in terror, but he could not hear her. 
Slowly, laboriously, in the odd saffron light, they worked 
their way across the small room to the single sheltering wall, 
and he tried not to think of what would happen if that wall, 
now unbraced by the roof, should be blown over. One of 
the blankets moved straight up, caught by a trick of the 
wind, made a slow uncanny loop, and then was flung out of 
sight over the east wall so quickly he could not follow it 
with his eye. 

He pushed at Jean until he saw that she and the two 
children were in the safest part of the room. He crawled 
then to the doorway and wormed his way out into the hall. 
Malden was there, face down, the Sherrel woman shielding 
him. He pushed at her shoulder, caught hold of Malden’s 
thick wrist, motioned to her. With great difficulty they 
rolled him onto his back. Virginia took one wrist and he 
took the other and, bit by bit, they tugged him along the five 
feet of hall to the doorway and through it, and placed 
him along the wall, his head near Jean and the children. 
Virginia crawled by Malden, sat near Jean, took Malden’s 
head in her lap. 

Hal looked at them and saw that he could do no more 
for them. Nothing could be done while the insane scream¬ 
ing of the peak winds lasted. He went back to the hallway. 
He realized he was getting very tired. Each movement re- 
quired great effort. When he rested and looked up, he saw 
that the air over the house was not empty. Solid objects 
whirled by, too rapidly for him to make out what they were. 
At the far end of the hallway the west wall leaned inward, 
almost touching the east wall, making a sort of crude tent of 
the hallway. He crawled into the tent and felt the wind’s 
strength lessen. The door of the Hollises’ room was blown 
away. He worked his way through. And he saw that it 
was no longer a room. The roof was gone and the entire 
east wall of the room had been blown away. From the cen- 
ter of the room the floor sagged toward the drop. He saw 
the couple. They lay together, arms around each other, in 
the northwest corner of the room, the same relative place 
that, in the room Dorn had left, provided the greatest pro¬ 
tection. They were huddled back in the corner and Hal 
could see the grim set of Hollis’s jaw, the bloodless lips, 
the tautness of his arm around the girl. When Hollis 
turned his head slightly and saw Hal, his eyes widened. It 
was impossible to make them hear in the fury of the wind. 
Hal beckoned to them and pointed down the hall, trying to 
convey the idea to them that the other room was saler. 

Bunny Hollis’ young wife had turned so that Hal 
could see her face too, her expression. She looked calm, 
incongruously at peace, almost happy. 

Hollis shook his head. The sagging floor looked 
dangerous. Even as Hall looked at it, it sagged further. 
The couple could not stay there. Yet Hal felt he did not 
want the responsibility of trying to help them. He was so 
wearied by the efforts he had already made that he wanted 
to close his eyes. And he wanted to go back, to be with 
Jean and the children. 

In the very beginning, he had felt resolute, décisive. 
The hlows from the fists of Flagan had thrown him back 
into an apathy greater than before. Now, stung into re- 
luctant action by the appalling climax of the hurricane, he 
had crawled about like some slow disabled insect, thinking 
only of gathering ail the others together so that each of 
them might hâve a greater chance. It had not been a cal- 
culated decision. It had been almost as instinctive as the 
way the frenzied ants gather the eggs from the shattered 

Yet now there was time to stop and time to think. He 
moved cautiously, trusting his weight to the sagging floor. 
He had no desire to move toward the trapped couple, yet he 
knew he would. He would move toward them, help them, 
get them out of this room. 

Hollis made frantic motions for him to stay back, but 


Dorn ignored him. And as he moved so carefully, he felt 
within himself the rebirth of pride. Perhaps it was both 
trite and egocentric to think of it as manhood. Yet now he 
was doing a difficult and dangerous thing with no feeling of 
gratification of self. And it pleased him. It showed him 
that even defeat had its limitations. It could not destroy a 

By stretching as far as he could, and keeping his left 
hand on the door frame, he was able to reach the girl’s 
ankle with his right hand. He tugged hard. Hollis re- 
sisted for a moment, and then began to help him. The girl 
turned carefully. They stopped as the floor sagged another 

She held his arm, and he worked his way back until 
she could reach the relative safety of the hallway. Dorn 
wormed his way back into the room to help Hollis. Still 
holding the door frame, he reached his right hand out. 
Hollis caught it. Just as Hal Dorn began to believe that 
they had made it, the floor sagged suddenly. It sagged to 
the level of the black moving water. Hollis slid down the 
incline, still holding Hal’s hand and wrist in his two hands. 
The füll strain came on Hal and he felt the creak of shoul¬ 
der muscles, felt the strain in his left hand. He could see 
Hollis’ strained face, see the flavor of panic in the man’s 
eyes, 

Hollis would not let go. He would take both of them. 
Then, as Hal’s fingers began to slip, he felt the girl take his 
left wrist with surprising strength and he knew, without 
looking back, that she had somehow braced herself in the 
hallway. It gave Hollis enough time to get his toes against 
the slant of the wet flooring.» With some of the strain taken 
off, and with Hollis helping as much as he could, they slowly 
brought him up to the doorway. 

The three of them crawled back down the hallway. In 
the open space the wind buffeted them. The situation in the 
first room was unchanged. The children were ail right. 
Malden was still unconscious. Virginia Sherrel seemed un- 
aware of anyone else, unaware of the storm, aware only of 
the unconscious man. The Hollis couple sat side by side 
near Jean Dorn. Hal, sitting near Malden’s legs looked at 
the small group and thought of how, under this direct and 
almost unbelievable onslaught of the éléments, mankind re- 
acted with something of the patient passiveness of cattle in a 
windswept field—finding what meager shelter there was and 
enduring as best they could. 

It was at that moment that Hal remembered Flagan. 
He had not seemed to be a part of the group at any time. 
Yet Hal could not understand how he could hâve gone down 
that hallway after the Hollises and forgotten that Flagan was 
alone in the small room across from theirs. 

Hal knew that, should he stay where he was and wait 
out the peak winds, no one would blâme him. He could not 
be accused of anything. Yet there was a debt to be paid. 
The debt had been incurred when he had not got up from 
the floor as quickly as he was able, when he had felt the 
fear of more punishment from Flagan’s heavy fists. 

If this was to be rebirth, it could not be partial. If 
this was to be a reaffirmation of self, there could be no half- 
measures, no self-deceit. The responsibility could not be 
passed on to Malden. He moved quickly while the urge was 
fresh, and once again he fought against the dangerous 
strength of the wind until he reached the place where the 
half-collapsed wall gave partial protection. His progress 
was slower than before because he was nearing -the limit of 
his physical endurance. 

The door of Flagan’s room was in the slanted section of 
hallway wall. He could not force it open until he lay on his 
back and braced his feet against the door and pushed with 
ail the strength of his legs. The door broke free suddenly, 
was caught by the wind, vibrated, and then was torn from 
the hinges and whirled away, like a leaf torn from a tree. 


He turned and looked into the ceilingless room, his eyes 
squinted against the hammering of the big winds. He 
looked and saw Flagan, just inside the door and slightly to 
his left. He could hâve reached out and touched Flagan’s 
hand. He looked until he was certain, and then he turned 
away and began the laborious, torturous crawl back to the 
others. When the house moved slightly, he paused, as 
though listening. He tried not to think about Flagan. The 
two-by-four could hâve corne from this house, but more 
probably it had corne from afar, from some shack much 
nearer the water, much nearer the unimpeded sweep of the 
winds. It had been moving fast. It would hâve had to be 
traveling at high speed to drive the splintered end entirely 
through a man so heavy. 

He crawled on. And as he crawled he tried to think of 
the next thing to do. Should the house go over, it would 
break up. If it broke up there would be pièces, maybe 
whole walls. Those would float. With enough strength, 
enough détermination, he might make certain that his fam- 
ily stayed together, that his family survived. 

He knew he was near the end of his strength, yet he was 
miraculously certain that, if more strength, if more endur¬ 
ance should be required, he would find some reserve. He 
would be able to do what had to be done. 

His life in the past yèar had made him feel limited, 
inadéquate, unable to compete. His life in the past forty 
minutes had taught him that there was more left than he had 
ever believed. In a crisis he could survive. In a crisis he 
could do more than survive. He hoped that there would be 
some way he could tell Jean of this so-important thing he 
had learned. 



“This is Station WAKJ transmitting on stand-by power. 
The time is now 6:18. Hurricane Hilda intersected the 
West Coast of Florida at six o’clock at the mouth of the 
Suwanee River, moving in an east-northeast direction at 
approximately eight miles per hour . . . 

“Up around Stephensville, Steinhatchee, Horseshoe, 
Cedar Key and Yankeetown the water is coming far inland. 
That is Hat land up there. The water is many feet deep 
over Route 19 in places. As soon as the wind dies in that 
area, planes will be going in there to drop emergency sup¬ 
plies and effect helicopter rescues. The Red Cross will be 
standing by to go in there as soon as possible.... 

“And here’s a new report. A navy plane has bucked 
the heavy winds and followed the coastline ail the way up. 
Visibility is good in the wake of the storm. The pilot re¬ 
ports that the water is so high and has corne so far inland 
that he can’t pick up the familiar landmarks. The whole 
coastline looks altered to him. Soon the tide will drop and 
we will start getting a runoff of ail that water. . . .” 

The great roaring, screaming winds faltered, changed. 
The scream dropped one octave, another. A sudden driving 
rain came. It came at first at a slant, but in the moments 
of heaviest rain, the wind died, and the rain came solidly 
down. It did not last long. Not over ten minutes. But it 
seemed to be the final unspeakable indignity as it drenched 
the occupants of the roofless bedroom. Then the rain left 
them, hurrying eastward, northward. 
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The silence was somehow as shocking to them as the 
noise of the storm. They sat huddled, drenched, misérable, 
exhausted by the buffeting of the winds, the great screaming 
sounds, the nervous strain and the emotional tensions. In 
the sudden incredible silence, they lifted their heads. The 
evening was growing brighter. They looked up. The last 
clouds scurried by and the sky changed to an evening blue. 
The placidity of the sky was like a taunt. They could hear 
nothing but the Sound of the water that moved around the 
house, bubbling as cozily as the bow wave of a placid boat. 
Hal Dorn got to his feet as carefully, as tentatively as though 
he were convalescent from a long illness. He felt that when 
he spoke he should whisper. He looked at the children and 
at his wife. In the sudden release of tension the children’s 
eyes were quite suddenly heavy with sleep. 

Jean spoke and her voice sounded rusty and strange. 
“Maybe some of their things stayed dry in the bags. If I 
can find dry things, they can sleep.” 

Hal nodded and looked down at Virginia Sherrel’s up- 
turned face. “How is he?” 

“He seems to be . . . stirring a little. But I think he’s 
badly hurt. Flagan hit him with something. I saw him.” 

“Flagan?” 

“I saw him do it. He should be arrested.” 

Hal looked down at her and shook his head. “He won’t 
be. He’s dead. I saw him.” 

Virginia closed her eyes, squeezed them tightly shut, 
and then opened them. “I ... I tried to feel glad, but I 
can’t. I certainly hâve no reason to wish him well . ., but 
... it’s a horrible thing, no matter who it is, no matter what 
they’ve done. I. . . .” 

“Who’s dead, Dad?” Stevie demanded. 

“Never mind, son. Don’t think about it.” 

“The thing to think about,” Bunny said, “is how soon 
we can get out of here. I think we’re lucky.” He stood up 
and looked squarely at Hal. “And I think Betty and I owe 
you for some of the luck. That was something, Mr. Dorn. 
Getting us out of there. I want to . . .” 

“He’s waking up!” Virginia said. 

They looked at Malden. He opened unfocused eyes. 
He tried to sit up, and Virginia tried to restrain him. He 
looked at her and gave her a self-conscious grin and sat up. 
He fingered the back of his head and winced. He felt for 
the thick pad of money and found it gone. 

Malden looked up at Dorn and Hollis. “Flagan?” 

“Yes. She saw him.” 

“I came up the stairs when I heard the worst of it 
coming. The lights went out. It was a good one. My 
vision doesn’t track right.” He suddenly seemed to be 
listening. “Where did it ail go?” 

“It went fast,” Hal said. 

Malden got laboriously to his feet, put one hand 
against the wall in a moment of apparent dizziness. “And I 
miss the best part of it,” he said. 

“The best part?” Jean Dorn said. She had found dry 
clothing and was changing the almost-asleep Jan. 

“Let me help,” Betty Hollis said. 

“Where is Flagan?” Malden demanded. 

Hal told him, taking him aside, lowering his voice so 
that Stevie, who was still fighting sleep, could not hear. 
Malden pursed his lips, nodded and said he’d better go and 
try to get the money back anyway. Virginia remonstrated 
with him, telling Malden he was too badly hurt to be walk- 
ing around. Hal saw the smile Malden gave her. It was 
an expression of affection, of reassurance. 

Hal and Bunny Hollis walked into the hallway and 
across to the opposite room. They looked out where the 
window had been. Far to the west, through the trees still 
standing, they could see the deep evening blue of the Gulf, 
The lazy sun, smug as a pumpkin, slid down the western sky. 




“What do we do next?”' 

Hal glanced at him and realized that Bunny was asking 
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He looked at her and grinned. “You sav that like a 
question. You ahvays know when there's something else 
coming, don’t you?", 
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ESTERDAY’S INNOCENTS 


Warm -hearted and impulsive, Janet instinctively 
gave love to an abandoned baby, an unwed mother and a tormented 
young man — and in compassionately answering their need, found the 
true meaning of happiness 
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